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for  all  alumni  and  friends  of  Ohio  University 


175th  Anniversary  Celebration 

University  plans  year-long  birthday  party 


Few  American  institutions  have  reached 
the  venerable  age  of  175  years;  the  nation 
itself  only  recently  celebrated  200  years  of 
existence. 

But  this  year  some  80,000  alumni  will 
honor  Ohio  University  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  founding  as  the  first  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

At  age  175,  the  University — like  the  na- 
tion— has  managed  to  grow  and  prosper 
from  a  pioneer  infancy  to  mature  adulthood. 
Chartered  in  1804  as  a  frontier  outpost, 
Ohio's  first  university  today  is  an  institution 
with  international  ties  and  more  than  165 
degree-granting  programs. 

To  celebrate  this  achievement,  the  Uni- 
versity community  has  planned  a  year-long 
birthday  party,  highlighted  by  a  Founders 
Day  convocation,  by  conferences  on  higher 
education  and  world  communications  and  by 
a  campus-wide  festival  showcasing  OU  arts 
and  academic  programs. 

Throughout  this  year,  from  Founders 
Day  through  Homecoming  1979,  the  Univer- 
sity will  continue  planning  for  the  future 
but  will  look  backward  as  well,  to  see  where 
it  came  from.  OU's  birthday  celebration  will 
provide  the  theme  for  the  entire  year's  cal- 
endar of  events. 

To  assure  that  the  175th  begins  in  proper 
fashion,  alumni  and  friends  will  be  invited 
to  a  fancy-dress  1804  Ball  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  the  night  before  Founders  Day.  Con- 
currently, a  concert  and  party  will  be  given 
at  Baker  Center  for  students  and  others  from 
the  campus  and  community. 


On  Founders  Day,  February  1 8,  Ohio 
University  will  rededicate  itself  to  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  communities  it  serves.  A 
speech  on  national  policy  for  higher  educa- 
tion by  a  federal  government  official  will 
highlight  the  activities,  which  will  be  held 
from  2  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Convocation 
Center. 

Performances  by  the  Ohio  University  or- 
chestra and  chorus  will  include  an  original 
composition  by  OU  faculty  member  Richard 
Wetzel.  In  addition,  a  series  of  dramatic 
vignettes  by  School  of  Theater  actors  will  be 
presented  in  honor  of  OU's  history  of  com- 

The  Founders  Day  address  on  national 
education  policy  will  serve  as  a  prologue  to 
a  State  Conference  on  Higher  Education 
planned  for  Monday,  February  19.  Educators 
and  government  officials  attending  the  con- 
ference will  consider  major  issues  in  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  Ohio. 

Later  events  scheduled  in  celebration  of 
OU's  175th  include  the  March  1 
ment  of  the  winner  of  an  arts 
commemorating  the  University's 
The  award  will  be  made  by  the  University 
and  the  Hocking  Valley  Arts  Council. 

Noted  historian  Henry  Steele  Commager 
will  provide  the  keynote  address  for  cere- 
monies marking  the  dedication  of  Alden 
Library's  millionth  volume  during  two  days 
of  activities,  April  6  and  7. 

A  World  Communications  Conference, 
sponsored  by  OU's  College  of  Communica- 
tion, will  bring  speakers  and  news  correspon- 
dents from  around  the  globe  during  the  week 
of  April  29  through  May  4. 


"Showcase  '79,"  a 
showcasing  arts  and  ac 
I  of  the  Ur 


npetition 


ampus-wide   festival 
demic  activities  and 
versity  is  designed  to 
e  tri-state  region  May 
i  house  festivities  will 
r   and    musical   perfor- 
displays  and   demon- 
strations. 

A  fireworks  display  over  the  Hocking 
River  will  provide  added  excitement  for 
OU's  biggest-ever  Homecoming  celebration 
the  weekend  of  September  28  following  the 
game  with  Kent  State  University. 

Finally,  several  special  projects  have  been 
undertaken  to  dramatize  the  University's 
founding.  These  include  a  film  that  will 
picture  the  University  of  today  through  the 
eyes  and  voices  of  students,  faculty  and 
alumni;  a  two-record  album  combining  his- 
torical and  Founders  Day  events  with  per- 
formances by  OU's  musical  organizations ; 
and  a  WOUB-TV  documentary.  Memora- 
bilia, including  a  special  dinner  plate,  will 
also  be  created  for  OU's  175th. 

All  of  these  events  and  activities— from 
Founders  Day  to  Homecoming  79 — add  up 
to  an  unforgettable  birthday  celebration  to 
honor  Ohio's  first  university.  & 
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TODAY— 175th  Anniversary  gift 
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This  is  the  second  issue  of  Today,  a  new 
Ohio  University  publication  that  is  a  gift  to 
alumni  and  friends  in  celebration  of  the 
University's  1 75th  Anniversary.  The  campus 
community  and  more  than  80,00(1  living 
alumni  will  mark  OU's  birthday  on  Founders 
Day,  February  18.  We  hope  many  of  you 
will  join  in  festivities  planned  throughout  the 
175th  year  of  the  University's  history. 

In  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  the 
oldest  higher  education  institution  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  this  issue  of  Today  fea- 
tures reports  on  the  year's  birthday  events 
and  some  interesting  and  little-known  facets 
of  OU  history.  To  brush  up  on  the  last 
175  years.  Today's  researchers  have  sought 
through  old  records,  memorabilia  and  his- 
tories, culling  a  sampling  of  noteworthy 
achievements  that  are  OU's  firsts. 

Along  with  some  old  photographs  of  the 
University,  these  firsts  should  make  you  smile 
while  reminding  you  of  the  pioneer  institu- 
tion that  preceded  the  modern  campus  of 
today.  And  one  more  thing  on  this  point:  we 
know  that  you,  Ohio  University's  alumni,  are 
aware  of  othei  first  achievements  of  the 
University,  If  you'll  send  them  to  Today,  we 
will  gladly  considei    them  for  future  publi- 


\N, 


i  this 


e  report  on  an  historic 
visil  to  Ohio  University  by  a  delegation  of 
Red  Chinese  educators,  the  progress  of  a  new 
plan  for  the  general  education  of  undergrad- 
uates  and  on  University  research  projects  and 

In  this  and  future  issues,  we'll  be  bringing 
you  topical  information  on  the  University, 
some  reminiscences  about  the  past  and  news 
about  friends  in  the  People  section.  In  keep- 
ing with  its  name,  OV  Today  will  cover  the 
Ohio  1  niversity  of  today  and  the  future- 
long  after  the  pomp  of  this  year's  anniversary 
celebration  is  ovei 
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Across  the  College  Green 


Carter  gets  news 
from  OU  student 

As  armed  guards  looked  on,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity student  Andrea  Heil  opened  the  doors 
to  Jimmy  Carter's  Oval  Office  every  night  at 
about  9  p.m.  throughout  the  fall  and  placed 
a  copy  of  the  daily  White  House  News  Sum- 
mary on  the  president's  desk. 

An  intern  working  in  the  News  Summary- 
Office,  the  OU  journalism  graduate  student 
also  delivered  copies  of  the  nation's  most 
exclusive  news  report  to  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Jody  Powell  and  other  top  Carter 
aides. 

The  15-page  news  summary,  culled  from 
120  of  the  nation's  newspapers,  wire  service 
stories,  and  television  reports,  goes  to  the 
government's  most  select  readership:  Carter, 
his  aides  and  the  Cabinet. 

''This  job  is  perfect  for  me  because  I  love 
newspapers  and  politics,"  Heil  enthused  soon 
after  beginning  work  on  September  5,  the 
day  Carter  left  for  his  momentous  Camp 
David  summit  with  Israeli  and  Egyptian 
leaders. 

"There's  a  lot  of  excitement  around 
here,"  she  said.  "Everyone  is  flying  high." 

Heil  was  one  of  only  two  student  interns 
working  in  the  News  Summary  Office  during 
fall  quarter.  Together  with  four  regular  staff 
members,  the  interns  had  responsibility  for 
compiling  the  exclusive  publication.  The  OU 
student  applied  for  the  position  through 
Ohio  University's  public  affairs  internship 
program,  which  places  students  through  the 
Washington  Center  for  Learning  Alterna- 
tives, a  program  affiliated  with  180  of  the 
nation's   colleges   and   universities, 

The  daughter  of  Harold  and  Beverly  Heil 
of  Berea,  Heil  earned  a  3.5  grade  point  aver- 
age as  an  undergraduate.  She  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  an  internship  at  the  Washington 
Monthly  when  her  newspaper  clips  for  the 
OU  student  newspaper,  The  Post,  and  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  earned  her  the  notice 
of  the  White  House  News  Summary  Office. 

Network  executive 
teaches  on  campus 

OU  students  headed  for  careers  in  broad- 
cast or  print  journalism  are  getting  advice 
lins  quarter  from  a  man  who  knows  the 
radio,  television,  and  newspaper  business  in- 
side and  out. 

Elmer  Lower,  president  of  ABC  News  for 
1  I  years,  is  on  campus  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  journalism,  interpersonal  commu- 
nication and  radio-television. 

Lower,  who  has  worked  as  an  executive 
for  all  three  major  networks,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International,  spent 
the  first  20  years  of  his  career  in  print  jour- 
nalism, starting  at  $10  a  week  on  the  Louis- 
vill,   Herald-Post. 

He  joined  CBS  News  as  head  of  the 
Washington  News  Bureau  in  1953  beginning 
what  would  be  a  24-year  career  in  broadcast 
journalism.  He  moved  to  NBC  in  1953, 
wliere  he  rose  from  bureau  chief  to  become 
vice  president  and  general  manager.  He 
joined  ABC  in  1963. 

A  specialist  in  the  coverage  of  elections 
and  political  conventions.  Lower  instituted  a 
new  style  of  coverage  for  the  1968  and  1972 
presidential  conventions  and  was  the  co- 
foundei  of  News  Election  Services,  a  cooper- 
ative vote-tabulating  organization  operated 
by  the  networks  and  the  wire  services. 

Lower  has  made  it  a  practice  throughout 
his  career  to  teach  future  generations  of 
journalists.  He  has  lectured  on  more  than  50 
campuses  and  taught  at  Hunter  College. 
Syracuse  University,  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  now  Ohio  University. 


Research  funds 
reach  all-time  high 

Research  grants  and  contracts  received 
by  OU  faculty  members  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  $1,604,429  in  fiscal  1978,  with  50 
projects  receiving  new,  renewal  or  supple- 
mental awards. 

That  total  is  more  than  $300,000  above 
last  year's  and  $150,000  above  the  previous 
high  in  1976. 

And  even  taking  into  account  inflation, 
the  1978  figure  represents  a  real  gain,  ac- 
cording to  Adam  Marsh,  manager  of  OU's 
Research  Institute. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  total  came 
from  federal  agencies,  with  the  largest  sub- 
total, $499,225,  coming  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  next  largest  sum,  $317,972,  came 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  awarded  OU  proj- 
ects $187,000.  and  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy, $103,000. 

Private  or  foundation  awards  totaled 
$215,307,  and  state  and  local  government 
grants  came  to  $48,937. 

More  than  half  the  1978  dollar  total  went 
to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy's Department  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
primarily  to  support  work  at  the  Avionics 
Engineering  Center.  Dr.  Richard  McFarland, 
a  1950  alumnus,  is  the  center's  director. 

Language  reveals 
sex  differences 

The  professor  who  tells  his  class  that 
"men  and  women  are  different"  is  likely  to 
be  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  "do  go  on." 

OU  Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics 
Elliot  Judd  does  go  on,  taking  his  students 
through  an  examination  of  the  differences 
between  the  language  of  men  and  women. 

His  undergraduate  course  "The  Lan- 
guage of  Men  and  Women"  focuses  on  two 
questions — "Are  there  patterns  of  spoken  and 
written  English  that  men  have  that  women 
do  not— and  vice  versa?"  and  "How  are  men 
and  women  spoken  about  in  our  society?" 

Sex  differences  in  language  have  become 
a  serious  area  for  study  only  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  Judd  says,  and  a  current 
topic  of  interest  is  whether  patterns  are 
changing  because  of  the  women's  movement. 

Judd  thinks  there  is  change,  particularly 
in  the  speech  of  women  under  30,  who  seem 
to  be  adopting  male  norms,  evidenced  in 
greater  use  of  slang  and  vulgarity  and  less 
"correct  language." 

'It  used  to  be  true  that  women  employed 

e    'hedge    words,'  "     Judd    says.    "Their 
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Other  studies  showed  that  males  tended 
to  make  jokes  and  women  to  laugh  at  them, 
according  to  Judd.  A  man  with  a  good  sense 
of  humor  was  one  who  told  jokes;  a  woman 
with  a  good  sense  of  humor  was  one  who 
could  see  the  joke  and  laugh. 

In  the  class,  discussion  ranges  from 
whether  Edith  Bunker's  voire  is  a  leftover 
from  an  eta  when  women  were  expected  to 
have  high-pitched  voices,  to  why  women  use 
more  finite  color  words  like  mauve  and 
mocha.  One  theory  is  that  women  have 
needed  more  precise  color  words  in  their 
assigned  spheres  of  clothing  and  interior 
decoration.  Men  have  not  needed  them  and 
have  been  content  with  more  general  color 
words  like  purple  and  brown. 

Other  areas  covered  in  Judd's  course 
include  nonverbal  language  and  how  men 
and  women  are  spoken  about  in  literature, 
advertising,  education,  religion,  sports  and 
the  media. 
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Liberal  studies  degree 
created  for  working  adults 

How  can  we  reconcile  conflicting  respon- 
sibilities to  self,  to  family,  and  to  society?  Do 
differences  in  mathematics,  psychology,  art, 
philosophy  and  physics  hinge  on  differences 
in  symbol  systems  (their  "languages")  ?  How 
have  the  competing  claims  of  the  individual 
and  the  state  been  handled  in  Western  civi- 
lization? 

These  are  big  questions,  requiring  the 
integration  of  knowledge  from  many  disci- 
plines to  work  toward  answers. 

Edward  Quattrocki,  associate  professor  of 
English,  thinks  that  many  holders  of  BA  and 
BS  degrees  want  to  take  stock,  tackle  big 
questions,  try  to  integrate  knowledge  gained 
during  undergraduate  years  and  on  the  job. 
He  thinks  many  of  us  want  to  go  back  and 
read  Kant  and  Plato,  Machiavelli  and  Mil- 
ton, Sartre  and  Lorenz. 

That's  why  Quattrocki,  who  has  headed 
six  Ohio  Program  in  the  Humanities  confer- 
ences, sought  and  got  a  $49,785  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
to  design  a  master  of  arts  in  liberal  studies 
degree  (MALS). 

Aimed  at  men  and  women  holding  full- 
time  jobs,  the  MALS  program  will  offer 
courses  and  seminars  on  weekends  and  dur- 
ing summer  sessions  and  breaks  in  the  aca- 
demic year.  Earning  the  degree  should  take 
about  three  years. 

Quattrocki  believes  the  MALS  program 
will  prove  an  innovative  form  of  continuing 
education  and  fit  in  with  the  University's 
goal  of  providing  a  "variety  of  courses  and 
programs  in  liberal  studies  for  adults." 

The  schedule  calls  for  the  first  MALS 
seminar  to  be  offered  next  summer. 

Interest  in  sports 
moves  into  classrooms 

Interest  in  sports  is  moving  from  locker 
rooms,  playing  fields  and  physical  education 
classrooms  on  campus  into  such  academic 
disciplines  as  sociology,  economics,  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  Eric 
Wagner  notes  that  "while  the  bloom  is  off 
the  social  sciences  in  general,"  one  area  is 
experiencing  a  boom:   the  sociology  of  sport. 

"Just  five  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  courses  in  the  sociology  of  sport," 
he  says.  "Now  there  are  probably  several 
hundred,  and  the  number  is  growing  rap- 
idly." 

Fall  quarter,  Wagner  expected  35  stu- 
dents to  show  up  for  his  "Sociology  of  Sport" 
course;  instead,  150  enrolled,  half  of  them 
journalism,  public  relations,  and  radio-TV 
majors  from  the  College  of  Communication. 

He  has  found  sports  an  attractive  vehicle 
for  teaching  sociology:  "Because  of  the  built- 
in  high  interest,  I  can  convey  more  sociology 
and  a  better  understanding  of  society  through 
a  course  in  the  sociology  of  sport  than 
through  many  of  the  more  traditional 
courses." 

Wagner  stresses  two  themes:  competition 
as  a  major  factor  in  sport,  and  sport  as  a 
reflection  of  the  larger  society. 

The  class  examines  the  place  of  compe- 
tition in  various  societies,  moving  from  the 
fierceness  of  U.S.  Little  League  baseball,  for 
example,  to  examine  cultures  such  as  those  of 
the  Tangu  people  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
Navajo  Indians.  The  Tangus  play  not  to  win 
but  to  draw,  and  in  Navajo  society  the  run- 
ner who  always  wins  is  barred  from  further 
competition. 

Other  topics  considered  are  the  in- 
terrelationships among  technology,  social 
change  and  sport:  the  contributions  of  vari- 
ous immigrant  groups  to  the  U.S.  sport 
scene;  and  social  class  and  sport. 

In  the  Department  of  Economics,  Dr. 
Burton     DeVeau    teaches    one    of    the    few 


i  the  economics  of  sport  offered  in 
the  nation.  In  the  upper  level  course,  he 
covers  topics  such  as  pricing  of  players  and 
tickets,  franchise  location  decisions,  basic 
economic  problems  in  sport,  the  growth  of 
the  sports  industry  and  player  salaries. 

De\  eau's  course  has  proved  a  popular 
one  in  its  four-year  history,  with  35  to  50 
students  enrolled  each  time  it  has  been  given. 

To  round  out  the  new  sports  picture  on 
campus,  this  spring  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy  Robert  Trevas  will  offer  for  the 
first  time  an  experimental  course,  "Philos- 
ophy and  Sport,"  examining  the  ethical  and 
moral  values  underpinning  the  contemporary- 
interest  in  sports. 

College  of  Medicine 
helps  boost  enrollment 

When  the  final  head  was  counted,  the 
University's  fall  enrollment  on  all  campuses 
was  19,154 — a  four  percent  increase  over 
1977. 

The  Athens  main  campus  enrollment  of 
13,400  was  up  slightly  over  last  year,  thanks 
to  a  78  percent  increase  in  the  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  and  a  19  percent  in- 
crease in  part-time  students  taking  work 
through  the  main  campus  extension  program. 
The  branch  campus  headcount  of  5,754  was 
up  13  percent  but  the  course  load  per  student 
was  down,  reflecting  an  older,  course-at-a- 
time  group  of  students. 

While  full-time  enrollment  on  the  main 
campus  was  down  slightly,  these  students  in- 
creased their  average  credit  hour  load,  which 
translates  into  more  subsidy  money  from  the 
state  and  offsets  tuition  losses. 

The  fall  report  shows,  according  to  Pro- 
vost Bucklew,  that  general  stability  has  been 
realized  in  both  enrollment  and  budget. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  recent  history  that 
the  University  has  earned  more  state  subsidy 
than  had  been  appropriated.  Current  appro- 
priations were  based  on  enrollment  projec- 
tions made  three  years  ago. 

New  head  coach  promises 
exciting  football 

Brian  Burke,  named  the  University's  head 
football  coach  at  a  December  21  press  con- 
ference, told  reporters  he  was  not  a  conserva- 
tive coach: 

"My  style  of  football  is  wide  open  and 
aggressive.  I  love  to  use  an  option  attack  and 
throw  the  football  all  over  the  field.  We'll  be 
playing  a  style  of  game  you  won't  get  bored 
with. 

"You'll  see  improvement  by  next  fall,  and 
within  a  few  years  we'll  be  conference  chal- 
lengers," Burke  said. 

A  Cleveland  native,  the  new  head  coach 
is  a  1958  graduate  of  Kent  State  L'niversity, 
where  he  played  quarterback  and  defensive 
back. 

Assistant  football  coach  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  since  1977,  Burke,  43,  coached 
offensive  backs  and  receivers  for  six  years 
before  that  under  Lou  Holtz,  first  at  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  and  then  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

OU  Athletic  Director  Harold  McElhaney 
said  Burke  filled  the  bill  of  particulars  he 
had  drawn  up  for  the  coaching  position: 

"Burke  is  intensely  confident  he  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  Mid-American  Conference.  He 
also  has  the  ability  and  drive  to  sell  Ohio 
University  football. 

"He  came  highly  recommended  by  every- 
one. But  it  was  Lou  Holtz,  especially,  who 
convinced  me  that  Burke  was  the  man  I 
was  after." 

Bob  Kappes,  assistant  coach  under  the 
late  Bill  Hess  for  20  years,  has  served  as 
interim  coach.  During  the  press  conference, 
McElhaney  said  that  Kappes  had  been  a 
finalist  for  the  head  coach  job  and  that  "his 
future  is  at  Ohio  University.  Together,  we'll 
determine  his  position." 


1804  Fund  opens 
with  surprising  news 

It  was  a  predicament  only  a  philosopher 
could  handle. 

Scheduled  to  officially  open  the  1804 
Fund  capital  gifts  campaign  in  mid-October, 
OU  President  Charles  J.  Ping  found  himself 
in  the  delightfully  unexpected  position  of 
having  to  announce  that  97  percent  of  the 
$14  million  goal  had  already  been  obtained. 

It  was  a  dilemma  that  Ping  and  General 
Chairman  Will  Konneker  '43  could  easily 
live  with  and  be  jubilant  about. 

Ping  told  an  Oct.  19  Columbus  news  con- 
ference co-hosted  by  alumni  John  W.  Gil- 
breath  and  Dean  W.  feffei-s  that  advance 
gifts  of  $5.7  million  from  the  University's 
boards — trustees,  alumni  and  OU  Fund— 
and  other  alumni,  together  with  the  $8  mil- 
lion bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  C. 
Paul  Stocker  accounted  for  the  $13.7  million 
opening  figure. 

At  the  conference  in  Jeffers'  executive 
offices  jt  Nationwide  Plaza,  campaign  lead- 
ers said  they  were  confident  the  original  goal 
would  now  be  exceeded  by  several  million 
dollars.  They  noted  that  since  the  Stocker 
bequest  had  largely  been  earmarked  for  areas 
within  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology, other  needs  identified  throughout  the 
I  niversity  had  still  to  he  met. 

The  1804  Fund  originally  aimed  at  gar- 
nering $9  million  for  investments  supporting 
merit  scholarships,  faculty  development  and 
endowed  chairs  and  $5  million  for  programs 
-including  the  library,  centers  of  academic 
excellence,  and  athletic  and  recreation  ren- 
ters. 

As  OU  Today  went  to  press,  additional 
gifts  and  faculty  and  staff  contributions  of 
$232,888  had  boosted  the  1804  total  to 
$14,300,000.  And  a  conceited  appeal  for 
support  from  OU's  thousands  of  alumni  had 
yet  to  be  launched. 

Every  indication  is  that  this  first  large- 
scale  fund  drive  in  OU's  175  years  will  secure 
for  the  L'niversitylan  endowment  second  only 
to  that  of  Ohio  State  among  Ohio's  public 
universities.  More  importantly,  the  astonish- 
ing sue* ess  of  the  drive  will  mean  a  stronger 
Universit)  one  better  equipped  to  face  the 
next  1 75  vears. 
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Across  the  College  Green  continued 


OU  President  Charles  J.  Ping  (right)   and  Peking  University  President 
Choi i    IVi-yuan  walk   through   the  campus  gateway  during   the  October  visit 
of  an  educational  exchange  delegation  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Chinese  exchange  students 
to  come  to  the  University 

It  was  a  long  journey  to  Athens — about 
7,000  miles.  But  despite  the  distance,  the 
University  in  October  welcomed  the  first 
delegation  of  high-ranking  Red  Chinese  edu- 
cators to  visit  this  country  in  30  years. 

The  historic  visit  will  apparently  lead  to 
Ohio  University  being  among  U.S.  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  receive  exchange 
students  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Headed  by  Peking  University  President 
Chou  Pei-yuan,  the  team  of  seven  men  and 
women  spent  five  hours  at  Ohio  University  in 
what  was  their  only  tour  of  a  Midwest  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 

The  visit  to  the  Athens  campus  and 
eight  other  East  and  West  Coast  universities 
was  concluded  by  an  agreement  between  U.S. 
and  Chinese  diplomats  to  send  from  500  to 
700  Chinese  students  to  study  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  this  quarter. 

Informal  assurances  that  Ohio  University 
will  be  among  those  to  receive  students  were 
subsequently  made  to  William  F.  Dorrill, 
dean  of  OU's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


who  was  visiting  inside  China  when  normali- 
zation of  U.S.-Chinese  relations  was  an- 
nounced in  December. 

"If  they  don't  come  here  in  the  first  wave 
of  students  in  the  spring,  they  should  come  at 
least  by  next  fall,"  Dorrill  told  the  University 
community  at  his  return. 

The  assurances  came  from  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  Chinese  Education  Ministry 
officials  and  Dr.  Chou,  he  said. 

Dorrill  said  the  Chinese  apparently  looked 
favorably,  "for  a  range  of  reasons,"  on  a 
proposal  to  bring  students  to  Ohio  Univer- 
sity which  was  presented  to  the  Chinese 
delegation  during  its  visit  here. 

"They  liked  what  they  saw  here  and  they 
thought  our  proposal  was  fair  and  realistic," 
he  said. 

According  to  the  OU  administrator,  the 
Chinese  were  impressed  by  the  University's 
large  international  student  body,  special  pro- 
grams geared  to  teaching  English  to  foreign 
students,  the  small-town  environment  and 
offerings  in  the  sciences  and  technology.  They 
were  further  pleased  by  the  fact  that  Ohio 
University  is  state-supported. 

Dorrill  said  a  team  of  Chinese  physicists 
and  engineers  is  also  expected  to  visit  Ohio 
University  in  late  January  to  take  a  second 
look  at  OU's  accelerator  laboratory,  a  mid- 
range  accelerator  he  described  as  unique  in 
its  capabilities. 

The  Chinese  are  interested  in  building  a 
similar  facility  in  their  own  country  to  carry 
out  experiments  and  serve  as  a  training 
facility,  he  said. 

.  While  the  Chinese  are  apparently  con- 
cerned with  training  students  primarily  in  the 
sciences  to  help  modernize  their  own  tech- 
nology, their  studies  here  will  be  geared 
toward  "learning  the  best  that  Western  edu- 
cation has  to  offer,"  he  said.  "They  are  not 
just  interested  in  narrow  technology." 

Arrangements  for  the  Chinese  delegation 
visit  to  Athens  were  made  by  Dorrill,  a  China 
specialist  and  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.-China  Relations,  which  vis- 
ited the  People's  Republic  from  December  1 
through  December  17. 

According  to  Chou,  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing students  to  the  United  States  is  to  bring 
about  the  modernization  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, national  defense  and  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

"We  have  come  here  to  learn  from  you," 
Chou  explained  at  Cutler  Hall. 

The  exchange  will  also  "further  strength- 
en the  traditional  and  profound  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples,"  he  said. 

The  move  toward  greater  openness  by  the 
Chinese  is  seen  by  Dorrill  and  other  China 
watchers  as  a  dramatic  change  in  policy 
toward  developing  stronger  economic  and 
cultural  ties  with  other  countries. 

"The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Chinese  society  during  our  visit  was  its 
openness,"  the  dean  said,  noting  that  the 
regimentation  and  restrictions  of  the  Mao 
government  appear  to  be  le: 

While  in  Athens,  the  Chh 
toured  language  laboratories  and  science  fa- 
cilities and  were  guests  at  a  luncheon,  pre- 
pared by  members  of  the  University's  Chinese 
community,  at  the  president's  house. 

As  the  tour  drew  to  a  close,  Chou  told  his 
elated  hosts,  "We  like  your  university  very 

"We  think  you  have  an  especially  good 
atmosphere  for  study  and  : 


New  attention  focused 
on  student  advising 


ulty  and  administrators  showed  up  for  the 
first  fall  meeting  of  the  University  Council 
on  Academic  Advising  (UCAA),  and  Pro- 
vost Neil  Bucklew  jokingly  told  them  that 
the  council's  poster  listing  undergraduate  ad- 
vising directors  had  proved  more  popular 
than  pin-ups  on  campus  bulletin  boards. 

Both  the  provost  and  the  Deans  Council 
have  agreed  that  if  faculty  place  extra  em- 
phasis and  time  on  advising- — cutting  into 
their  research  time — then  advising  efforts 
must  count  in  the  faculty  reward  system 
when  merit  raises,  promotions  and  tenure  are 
being  considered. 

Each  of  the  University's  colleges  is  devel- 


<.pn 


adv 


also  looking  into  the  role  advising  can  play 
in  student  retention. 

Sociology's  Eric  Wagner,  1978-79  UCAA 
chairman,  notes  that  "this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  past  decade  that  we  have  had  such  strong 
support  for  advising  from  the  highest  level  of 
the  administration,"  and  he's  optimistic  that 
the  new  emphasis  on  advising  will  mean  real 
benefits  for  OU's  students. 

General  education  plan 
is  aired  on  campus 

Ohio  University  Professors  Byron  Scott, 
Nick  Dinos  and  Samuel  Crowl  and  Dean 
William  Dorrill  are  hoping  to  convince  fac- 
ulty colleagues  that  their  "Rocky  Mountain 
high"  isn't  pie-in-the-sky  idealism. 

The  professors  presented  a  new  plan  to 
the  University  community  in  September 
aimed  at  strengthening  OU's  general  educa- 
tion program,  including  distribution  require- 
ments and  student  advising.  Now.  they're 
crisscrossing  the  campus  to  explain  the  pro- 
posal  before   faculty  and   student   organiza- 

OU's  general  education  proposal  was  the 
result  of  a  national  conference  on  the  subject 
held  last  July  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — 
hence  Scott's  joke  about  the  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain high."  The  general  education  team  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  at  the  request  of 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

Formal  discussion  of  the  package  pre- 
sented by  the  team  is  expected  to  be  initiated 
by  the  senate  in  February.  In  the  meantime, 
the  professors  are  attempting  to  involve  the 
rest  of  the  University  in  a  debate  that  will 
lead  to  consideration  of  some  type  of  new 
general  education  plan,  whether  or  not  it's 
their  own. 

The  proposal  describes  a  three-tiered  plan 
for  general  education  that  calls  foi  revision 
of  advising  procedures  and  completion  of 
courses  in  English  composition  and  quantita- 
tive reasoning;  a  cluster  of  courses  in  broad 
subject  areas;  and  a  synthesis  course  to  help 
students  interrelate  knowledge. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  students  formulate 
a  philosophy  of  life  and  to  liberate  them  from 
narrow  viewpoints,  ideas  and  values. 

Before  devising  their  own  plan,  the  gen- 
eral education  team  surveyed  alternatives  fol- 
lowed at  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
both  the  traditional  programs  based  on 
"great  books"  or  "core  curriculum"  ap- 
proaches and  laissez-faire  strategies  that  as- 
sume the  student  needs  no  educational  super- 

"We've  decided  something  in-between  is 
best."  says  Dinos. 

Thus  far,  response  to  the  proposal  has 
been  mainly  favorable,  says  the  team,  al- 
though faculty  who  object  to  the  plan  have 
not  been  shy  in  giving  their  opinions. 


One 


that 


doesn't  find  graduation  postponed  because 
he  didn't  take  some  required  course  as  a 
freshman  is  to  make  sure  a  good  system  of 
student  advising  exists  on  campus. 

And  advising  is  an  area  that  has  received 
a  lot  of  attention  this  year.  Seventy-five  far- 
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'It  fits  into  a  slot  that  other  laboratory 
lot    conveniently    get    into,"    White    e> 


Raymond  Lane   (left)    and  Dr.  Rogi 


the  accelerator  laboratory. 


Making  Physics  Happen 


Graduate  research  leads  to 
national  energy  laboratory 


When  Roger  White  left  Ohio  University 
in  December  he  had  completed  seven  years 
of  preparation  for  the  sought-after  research 
position  he  had  landed  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  in  California. 

Those  years  did  not  include  undergradu- 
ate work,  or  even  a  master's  degree. 

Five  had  been  spent  in  earning  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  experimental  nuclear  physics;  the 
other  two  in  post-doctoral  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity's John  E.  Edwards  Accelerator  Labo- 
ratory. 

The  seven-year  stint  had  not  been  White's 
original  goal.  He  wanted  "as  quick  a  Ph.D. 
as  I  could  get."  He  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
four  years  of  teaching  physics  to  undergradu- 
ate engineers  before  coming  to  Athens,  and 
he  was  after  the  degree  necessary  to  continue 
his  career. 

Unanticipated  opportunities  in  experi- 
mental neutron  physics  with  Dr.  Raymond 
Lane,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Physics,  led 
to  original  work  utilizing  the  R-Matrix  theory 
of  nuclear  reactions — applied  research  neces- 
sary in  the  development  of  fusion  energy 
reactors  to  generate  electricity. 

"I  began  to  realize  that  you  cannot  teach 
physics  well  without  practicing  physics," 
White  says.  "And  I  got  hooked  on  the  appli- 
cation end  of  it,  the  realistic  working  as- 
pects." 


By  Peg  Black 


As  he  experimented  with  materials  which 
could  be  used  to  shield  radiation  in  fusion 
reactors,  in  research  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  White  recognized 
"the  unique  learning  opportunity  I  had  here. 

"The  faculty  is  really  top  drawer,  as 
evidenced  by  the  external  funding  they  con- 
tinue to  get,  and  the  accelerator  facility  has 
the  advantages  of  being  small  but  definitely 
state-of-the-art." 

The  combination  is  ideal,  in  White's  view. 

"Ray  Lane  believes  in  his  students'  devel- 
oping a  project  from  the  ground  up,  in  really 
training  to  be  experimentalists.  That's  pos- 
sible here." 

The  great  advantage  of  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  OU  laboratory,  in  the  view 
of  White  and  other  graduates,  is  that  there 
are  no  "black  boxes"— canned  computer  pro- 
grams— or  equipment  from  others'  experi- 
ments readily  available  for  reuse. 

At  the  OU  laboratory,  each  student  has 
to  set  up  an  experiment  from  scratch  and 
"make  it  happen."  Under  Lane,  White  cre- 
ated his  dissertation  project  "from  concep- 
tion through  the  hardware,  to  the  experi- 
ments and   measurements. 

"The  point  is  that  the  Ph.D.  is  a  learning 
degree.  You're  learning  how  to  do  nuclear 
physics,  and  you  don't  do  that  best  by  bor- 
rowing computer  programs  and  experimental 
apparatus." 

The  basic  tool  of  the  OU  laboratory, 
which  White  calls  "the  amplifier  for  the 
whole  stereo  system,"  is  a  million  dollar 
tandem  accelerator  that  accelerates  atomic 
particles  up  to  energies  of  nine  megavolts,  a 
middle  range  in  the  world  of  accelerators  but 
still   14  percent  of  the  speed  of  light. 


"In  terms  of  instrumentation  and  compu- 
tational capabilities,  we  can  take  measure- 
ments to  as  fine  a  degree  as  the  world-class 
laboratories,"  says  White,  who  has  lectured 
at  several  of  these  within  the  past  six  months. 
"In  this  respect,  they  aren't  an  ounce  ahead 

Learning  the  techniques  of  experimental 
nuclear  physics  is  what  stretched  White's 
Ph.D.  into  a  five-year  project.  And  the  de- 
gree was  only  the  groundwork  for  his  post- 
doctoral work  experience  which  is  more  and 
more  often  required  for  industrial  and  lab- 
oratory appointments. 

White  puts  it  this  way:  "An  experimental 
physicist  with  a  new  Ph.D.  just  has  not  had 
enough  experience.  He  needs  to  get  used  to 
doing  it  as  a  pro  rather  than  as  a  student.  It's 
a  polishing  off  period  when  you  still  can 
occasionally  seek   the  guidance  of  your  pro- 

White  considers  the  guidance  offered  by 
Ray  Lane,  the  director  of  the  accelerator 
laboratory,  critical  to  his  educational  expe- 
rience. He  quotes  an  Oak  Ridge  scientist 
who  calls  Lane  "one  of  the  patriarchs  in  the 
neutron  physics  business." 

While  White  credits  the  work  he's  done 
under  Lane's  tutelage  with  qualifying  him 
for  his  new  Ltverrnore  position,  he  says  that 
Lane's  reputation  alone  opens  doors  for  his 
students. 

Two  other  OU  experimentalists.  Profes- 
sors Jack  Rapaport  and  Roger  Finlay,  also 
have  national  stature,  making  for  an  excep- 
tional faculty  of  its  size,  says  White.  Like 
Lane,  Rapaport  and  Finlay  receive  yearly 
research  grants  of  $75,000  or  more— theirs 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"At  meetings  across  the  country,  experi- 
mental physicists  remember  that  Ohio  Uni- 
versity has  a  facility,  although  they  may  be 
a  bit  vague  about  it,"  White  explains.  "But 
when  you  mention  Lane,  Rapaport  or  Fin- 
lay. they  zero  in." 

The  payoff  of  seven  years  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, for  White  and  society,  will  be  his  con- 
tinued work  in  determining  what  kinds  of 
elements  in  what  compounds  will  make  them 
serve  effectively  as  walls  in  fusion  energy 
reactors. 

"The  walls  will  have  to  withstand  the 
intense  neutron  flux  resulting  from  implo- 
sions that  build  the  temperature  to  a  hun- 
dred million  degrees.  How  do  we  contain  this 
without  destroying  the  container J"  he  asks. 

White  has  no  doubts  that  the  problem 
will  be  solved,  along  with  the  basic  questions 
of  nuclear  fusion.  These,  in  simplified  terms, 
are  how  to  focus  fusion  energy  and  absorb  it 
in  a  way  that  water  can  be  passed  through  it 
and  heated  to  produce  steam  to  run  electru 
generators. 

The  challenges  of  fusion  energy  can  be 
appreciated  in  terms  of  the  forecasts  for  its 
development.  White  notes. 

Most  experts  agree,  he  says,  that  the 
working  fusion  reactoi  will  not  come  on  line 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  "It'*-  a  very 
complicated  and  technically  difficult  task. 

"But  it  will  come.  We  look  to  it  as  a 
source  of  energy  for  the  21st  century,  which 
is  about  the  tunc  we're  really  going  to  need 
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In  175  years,  Ohio  University  has  in- 
evitably accumulated  a  string  of  firsts  rang- 
ing from  the  serious  to  the  frivolous.  Below, 
we  present  a  sampling  of  firsts  from  Ohio's 
First  University. 


First  warning  about  the 
perils  of  dormitory  life 


The     gov 


ablishing    ut 


fted 
jgh  form 
of  1800. 
outlining 
t  institu- 


in  the  town  of  Athens' 
by  Manasseh  Cutler  and  sent  in  a  n 
to  Rufus  Putnam  in  the  summer 
With  it.  Cutler  included  a  letter 
some  of  his  thoughts  about  the  m 
tion. 

No  name  was  "more  natural"  for  the 
new  school  than  "American  University,"  he 
wrote,  and  went  on  to  call  for  public  com- 
mencements, quarterly  examinations  ("so 
often  opposed  and  resisted  by  students"),  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university,  a  generous  endow- 
ment and— at  least  for  the  time  being — no 
dormitories: 

"I  feel  an  aversion  to  large  buildings  for 
the  residence  of  students,  where  there  are 
regular  families  in  which  they  can  reside. 
Chambers  in  colleges  are  too  often  made  the 
secret   nurseries  of  every  vice  and  the  cages 


clean  birds, 


Manasseh  (  utl 


First  meeting  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees 


"They  had 
hundred 


aseled  fifty,  seventy-!?!' 

by  blind   paths 


trails  through  dense  forests,  inhabited 
by  wild  animals,  to  this  embryo  village 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institutio 


■ing. 


That's  the  waj  Charles  Walker  in  his 
1869  History  of  Athens  County  described  the 
mining  to  Athens  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Universit)  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  first 
meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  |une  1804 

The  prose  of  the  1915  Athena  was  fat 
uper:  "These  men  had  rome  through  the 
perils  of  primeval  forests.  At  night  the  lurk- 
ing savages  skulked  near  their  bivouac  and 
the  prowling  wolves  protested  this  intrusion 


of  the  White  Man.  but  despite  dangers  and 
distance  they  met  and  all  lingering  differ- 
ences were  adjusted." 

Those  intrepid  trustees  were  Ohio's  first 
governor,  Edward  Tiffin — who  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees — 
and  Elijah  Backus,  Rufus  Putnam,  Dudley 
Woodbridge,  Daniel  Story,  Samuel  Carpen- 
ter and  James  Kilbourne. 

They  had  come  from  Chillicothe,  Lan- 
caster, Marietta  and  "above  Columbus,"  and 
their  first  meeting  was  "principally  spent  in 
arranging  for  the  appraisal  and  leasing  of  the 
college  lands." 

First  and  only 
Coonskin  Library 
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nd  send  the  hides 
to  Boston  with  a  local  farmer  who  was  plan- 
ning a  trip  there.  The  farmer  sold  the  coon- 
skins  for  approximately  ,$100.  with  which  he 
purchased  50-60  volumes  selected  by  Ma- 
nasseh Cutler  and  Thaddeus  Harris,  the  first 
librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

In  his  autobiography,  Thomas  Ewing, 
OU's  first  graduate,  wrote :  "All  my  accumu- 
lated wealth,  10  coonskins.  went  into  the 
fund.  .  .  .  After  weeks  of  waiting,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  untying  of  the  sack  and  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  treasury.  The  library  of  the 
Vatican  was  nothing  to  it." 

First  building  on  the 
College  Green 

The  first  building  on  the  College  Green, 
an  academy  to  prepare  students  for  the  Uni- 
versity, was  begun  in  1807  on  the  site  where 
Galbreath  Chapel  now  stands. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $500,  the  two-room, 
two-story  structure  was  ready  for  classes 
when  the  Rev.  Jacob  Lindley  assumed  his 
duties  as  academy  preceptor  and  sole  teacher 
of  the  first  three  students  the  spring  of  1808. 
A  Princeton  graduate,  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  L'niversity  trustee.  Lindley  received  a 
salary  of  $500. 

The  sundial  marking  the  site  of  this  first 
building  in  the  Northwest  Territory  devoted 
to  higher  education  has  proved  a  popular 
prop  for  photographers  through  the  years. 
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First  students  and 
first  dropouts 


In  October  1 
Perkins,  Brewstei 
enrolled  at  Ohio 
lage  of  the  sole 
Lindley.  None  fii 
the  University. 


:08  the  first  students — John 
Higley  and  Joel  Abbott — 
University  under  the  tute- 
instructor,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
ished  a  collegiate  course  at 


First  graduate  and 

first  distinguished  alumnus 

Thomas  Ewing  and  John  Hunter  became 
OU's  first  graduates  in  1815  after  passing  an 
examination  by  the  University's  trustees. 
Hunter  died  shortly  after  receiving  his  diplo- 
ma, but  Ewing  went  on  to  become  the  Uni- 
versity's first  distinguished  alumnus. 

Born  in  West  Virginia  in  1789,  Ewing 
moved  to  Ames  Township  near  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  described  by  a  pioneer 
doctor  as  a  "reading  boy"  who  devoured  the 
few  books  available  to  him. 

Ewing  enrolled  at  Athens  Academy,  but 
his  attendance  was  sporadic  because  he  had 
to  work  his  way  through  school.  By  the  time 
of  his  graduation  he  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"a  pretty  good  though  irregular  scholar."  He 
then  studied  and  practiced  law  and  entered 

He  was  elected  twice  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
(1831  and  1850)  and  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Ewing  was  also  the  first  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  President  Zachary  Taylor.  After 
the  Civil  War  he  was  personal  adviser  to 
Andrew  Johnson. 

Ohio  University  recognized  his  achieve- 
ments by  conferring  on  him  the  master's  de- 
gree in  1825  and  the  doctor  of  letter's  degree 
in  1857.  Ewing  also  served  as  an  OU  trustee 
from  1824  to  1832. 


Around  the  sundial — 1890s 


Winter  1979 


First  black  graduate 

Born  a  slave  on  a  cotton  plantation  in 
South  Carolina.  John  Newton  Templeton  be- 
came the  first  black  American  to  graduate 
from  Ohio  University  and  the  first  black 
graduate  outside  of  New  England.  He  was 
also  noted  for  his  significant  role  in  the  edu- 
cation and  emancipation  of  blacks. 

Templeton  was  freed  in  1813,  and  he  and 
his  family  migrated  to  Ohio,  where  they 
settled  in  Adams  County.  He  was  aided  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  president  of  Ohio 
University  from  1824  to  1839,  in  enrolling  at 
the  University  in  1824. 

While  working  his  way  through  college, 
Templeton  maintained  a  superior  academic 
record  and  was  an  especially  active  member 
of  the  Athenian  Literary  Society.  One  of  10 
students  graduating  in  his  class,  he  delivered 
a  speech  on  "The  Claims  of  Liberia." 

After  graduation  he  taught  in  Chillicothe, 
then  moved  to  Wheeling,  W.  Ya..  where  he 
was  arrested  for  teaching  blacks  to  read  and 
write.  He  finally  settled  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1836  and  became  the  first  teacher  and 
principal  of  the  African  School,  the  first 
school  for  black  children  in  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion, Templeton  was  coeditor  of  The  Mys- 
tery, an  Afro-American  newspaper  dedicated 
to  the  fight  for  freedom.  He  died  in  1851. 

In  June  1978,  on  the  150th  anniversary 
of  his  graduation,  Templeton  was  honored 
by  the  creation  of  a  scholarship  program  for 
black  students.  In  addition,  one  senior  is  rec- 
ognized annually  with  a  leadership  award 
named  for  Templeton. 


First  football  elevated 
over  Cutler  Hall 

University  tradition  has  it  that  John 
Brough,  later  governor  of  Ohio  during  the 
Civil  War,  kicked  the  first  "football"  over 
Cutler  Hall.  Brough's  feat  was  accomplished 
during  the  1820s  with  an  early  type  of  ball, 
as  modern  football  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
Cutler  at  that  time  was  known  simply  as  the 
"College  Edifice." 

First  alumni  association 

Thirty-one  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Ohio  University  in  1822,  Archibald 
Green  Brown,  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with, 
attempted  to  organize  the  University's 
alumni,  promising  them  that  if  they  returned 
on  August  3,  1853,  to  render  "homage  due 
their  Alma  Mater"  they'd  get  to  see  and  hear 
not  only  "the  venerable  Jacob  Lindley,"  but 
also  OU's  first  alumnus,  Thomas  Ewing. 

Apparently  the  attempt  fizzled,  but  six 
years  later  Brown  succeeded  in  getting  a 
group  together  in  West  Wing  to  form  a 
"permanent  association."  For  his  labor,  he 
was  elected  the  association's  president,  and 
plans  were  made  for  the  first  alumni  reunion 
in  June  1860,  at  which  Ewing  did  speak. 

Brown  proved  a  popular  president,  being 
reelected  at  least  six  times.  A  University 
teacher  as  well  as  trustee,  publisher  of  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  Athens  County,  a 
Presbyterian  ruling  elder,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  county  recorder,  presiding  judge  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  and  member  of  the 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,  Brown  was 
a  busy  man.  But  he  found  time  to  be  on  hand 
in  1872  when  the  first  suggestion  was  made 
to  OU  alumni  that  contributions  for  an  en- 
dowment for  their  Alma  Mater  might  well 


First  student  graffitti 
to  enliven  walls 

"Sunset"  Cox  never  graduated  from  Ohio 
University.  He  was  forced  to  transfer  to 
Brown  in  1845  after  the  University  division 
closed  its  doors  for  three  years  as  the  result 
of  financial  woes. 

But  Cox  left  his  mark  in  the  form  of  a 
mural  painted  on  the  wall  of  his  old  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  McGuffey  Hall.  While 
student  graffitti  has  been  faithfully  produced 
on  many  dormitory  and  classroom  walls 
since.  Cox's  is  believed  to  be  the  first. 

Only  a  handful  of  people  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  mural,  which  had  been 
covered  over  in  the  early  1900s,  until  it  was 
rediscovered  during  a  1976  renovation.  In 
fact,  a  1915  Athena  erroneously  reported  that 
"so  artistically  was  this  done  that  it  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington." 

The  painting  reproduces  the  mythological 
story  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  being  destroyed 
by  two  sea  serpents  after  the  Trojan  angered 
the  goddess  Athena.  According  to  the  story, 
Laocoon  was  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Troy  who 
threw  a  spear  on  the  wooden  horse  the 
Trojans  were  taking  into  their  city.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  Athena  was  backing  the 
Greeks. 

After  leaving  Athens,  artist  Cox  earned  a 
law  degree  and  practiced  in  Cincinnati  until, 
at  age  29,  he  moved  to  Columbus  to  become 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Daily  Statesman.  It  was 
there  that  he  earned  his  colorful  nickname. 
In  those  days  newspaper  editorials  were  writ- 
ten on  politics,  but  Cox — whose  real  name 
was  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox— described  a  sun- 
set in  the  flowery  phrases  of  1853. 

While  some  say  now  it  was  the  first 
human  interest  editorial  ever  written,  it 
dicule  of  a  few  fellow  jour- 
nd  the  vivid  moniker. 
ne  to  hide  his  light,  however,  Cox 
?cted  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  just  four  years  later,  and  he 
served  in  Congress  for  more  than  25  years 
under  eight  presidents. 

Cox  also  helped  establish  the  Life-Saving 
Service  of  the  United  States— the  forerunner 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard— and  served  as  a 
minister  to  Turkey  and  Peru. 
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First  seven-son  commuting 
family  from  Urbana 

The  story  of  the  seven  traveling  Read 
sons  was  told  in  the  1915  Athena  by  C.  L. 
Martzolff.  alumni  secretary: 

"The  Read  boys  came  from  a  farm  near 
Urbana,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  .  .  .  The  father,  desiring  to  give  them 
the  best  educational  advantages  within  reach, 
selected  the  Ohio  University.  But  their  help 
was  needed  in  both  the  spring  and  the  fall 
on  the  farm,  so  they  had  to  journey  back  and 
forth  at  these  seasons.  The  journey  was  made 
in  a  two-horse  carriage  and  it  took  three  days 
to  make  the  trip  each  way.  The  father  took 
his  boys  back  and  forth  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times.  In  all  he  traveled  eighteen 
thousand  miles,  or  a  distance  equal  to  three- 
fourths  the  distance  around  the  globe." 

Not  one  of  the  Read  boys  dropped  out  of 
the  University.  All  justified  their  father's 
faith  in  OLI's  "educational  advantages."  One 
joined  the  L^niversity  faculty;  three  became 
lawyers  and  one  of  those  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  Two  others  became 
doctors,  and  the  seventh,  according  to  Mart- 
zolff, "was  shot  while  commanding  a  vessel 
in  running  the  blockade  in  the  Mississippi 
during  the  Civil  War." 

First  president  of  a 
foreign  country 

Edward  fames  Roye,  a  free  black  who 
attended  Ohio  University  from  1832  until 
1835,  became  in  1870  the  fifth  president  of 
Liberia,  an  African  nation  settled  by  ex- 
slaves  who  fled  the  United  States  during  the 
19th  century.  Roye  is  the  only  native  Ohioan 
who  ever  became  president  of  a  foreign 
country. 

Born  in  Newark  on  February  3, 
Roye  transferred  to  Oberlin  College  fro 
LIniversity.  He  became  a  shrewd  and  < 
ful  businessman  aftei  he  etmgiated  in  1846 
to  Monrovia,  Liberia.  After  being  elected 
president  of  Liberia,  Roye  became  involved 
in  a  political  controversy  and  died  in    1872 


1815, 


By  Dinah  Adkins  and  Nancy  Roe 
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Ohio  University  Firsts  continued 


First  woman  graduate 

When  Maggie  Boyd  graduated  from  Ohio 
University  in  1873.  she  was  not  only  OU's 
first  woman  graduate;  she  was  also  the  first 
woman  graduate  of  a  state  university  west  of 
the   Uleghenies. 

Now  that  more  than  40,000  women  have 
graduated  from  the  University,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  Boyd's  lonely  place  at  the  front. 
It  was  described  by  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Sayre, 
a   friend  and  Athens   resident: 

"Margaret  it  was  who  opened  the  doors 
of  Ohio  University  for  women  students— 
but  what  a  feat  it  was,  in  what  a  brave 
womanly  way  it  was  done,  none  of  us  can 
quite  reali/e.  Agitation  there  had  been, 
plenty  of  it,  fulmination,  angry  demand, 
noisy  argument  all  in  vain." 

Margaret  Boyd  entered  the  preparatory 
school  at  Athens  in  1868  and  then  formally 
enrolled  at  the  University  in  1870.  During 
her  initial  year  here,  she  was  registered  only 
as  M.  Boyd,  in  hopes  of  averting  public  out- 
cry over  the  enrollnu 

'  But  OU's  first 
classes,  and  if  she  was  singled  out  because  of 
her  status  the  attention  was  often  kind.  A 
fellow    student    afterwards    wrote    that    her 


always  rose  at  her  entrance, 
ame  and  gave  her  a  chair. 

day,   June    26. 


jld  fail 


Latin  professor 
greeted  her  by  i 

On  her 
1873,  Boyd  wrote  in  her 
very  frightened  before  I  went  up 
stage  [to  recitej  that  I  thought  I  wo 
completely  ....  They  cheered  me  as  I  went 
up,  and  I  think  that  helped  me.  I  received 
two  bouquets  .  .  .  After  we  are  dismissed,  so 
many  come  to  congratulate  me,  I  get  tired 
of  it'" 

Boyd  took  a  master's  degree  in  1876  and 
taught  high  school  for  many  years.  She  be- 
came the  first  OU  Alumni  Association 
woman  president  in  1894-95. 

Born  in  Tuppers  Plains,  Boyd  is  buried 
at  the  West  Union  Street  Cemetery  at 
Athens.  A  niece,  Jane  Elliott  Boyd,  is  Ohio 
University's  second  female  graduate. 

"This  gentle  woman,"  Sayre  wrote,  "be- 
lieving that  she  had  as  good  a  right  to  a 
higher  education  at  the  hands  of  the  State  as 
had  her  brothers,  believed  moreover  that  if 
she  claimed  her  right  she  would  not  be  re- 
fused." 

First  campus  building 
that  did  not  stay  put 


When  in 
completed,  r 
peripatetic  i 
expected  it 
McGuffey. 

Hailed 


1883  the  Chapel  Building  was 
3  one  could  have  predicted  the 
xistence  it  would  lead.  Most 
o  stay  put  west  of  Cutler  and 


first  campus  building 
erected  with  state  funds  appropriated  entirely 
for  the  purpose,  it  served  as  home  for  then 
flourishing  literary  societies  and  as  the  site  of 
compulsory  daily  chapel  services.  Then  in 
1896,  when  a  suitable  site  for  Ewing  Hall 
was  needed,  Old  Chapel  was  moved  to  di- 
rectly behind  Cutler  and  became  Music  Hall. 

Some  say  enterprising  civil  engineering 
students  saved  the  Chapel  from  destruction 
at  that  time  by  devising  a  plan  to  have  the 
building  slid  onto  blocks  of  ice  and  allowed 
to  sink  onto  its  new  foundation  as  the  ice 
melted.  The  Hoover  History  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity has  a  more  prosaic  account  of  a 
Chicago  firm's  coming  in  to  do  the  job. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  building- 
known  as  Fine  Arts  Hall— was  home  to 
photography  and  architecture.  And  in  yet 
another  era  it  became  Tupper  Hall,  and  the 
bright  young  men  of  the  Alden  administra- 
tion found  their  perch  in  "Upper  Tupper.'' 

In  1966,  with  no  enterprising  civil  engi- 
neering students  or  blocks  of  ice  on  the  scene 
to  save  it,  Tupper  was  razed  to  make  way  for 
the  new  library,  and  83  years  of  ivy-covered 
history  came  to  an  end. 


Arrival  on  campus —  1890 


First  guaranteed 
annual  state  income 

On  February  20,  1896,  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  Sleeper  Bill  giving  Ohio 
University  seven-twelfths  of  the  revenue  re- 
leased from  an  annual  .03  mill  tax  levied  on 
the  state  tax  duplicate.  The  remaining  five- 
twelfths  went  to  Miami  University. 

The  "Sleeper"  of  the  bill's  title  was 
attorney  David  L.  Sleeper,  speaker  of  the 
Ohio  House  and  a  former  Athens  newspaper 
publisher.  Over  in  the  Senate,  George  Fal- 
loon of  the  14th  District  guided  the  bill,  and 
citizen  pressure  from  Athens  included  wining 
and  dining  the  senate  finance  committee  at 
the  Hotel  Berry. 

Hoover's  History  quotes  the  local  paper 
as  saying  the  bill's  passage  threw  citizens, 
faculty  and  students  into  a  "state  of  enjoy- 
ment bordering  on  hilarity.  .  .  .";  Shouting 
and  cheering  reverberated  through  the  little 
town  far  into  the  night.  The  homes  of 
Sleeper  and  Falloon  were  festooned  with  the 
college  colors,  and  a  huge  bonfire  illuminated 
the  college  campus." 

The  next  day,  tributes  to  Sleeper  and 
Falloon  continued,  as  the  citizens  gathered 
for  a  "grand  rally"  and  the  town  bells 
heralded  the  coming  of  OU's  first  assured 

The  first  year,  the  new  tax  brought  in 
$33,000. 

(Another  bill  passed  that  generous  Febru- 
ary gave  Ohio  State  one-tenth  of  a  mill.) 


Winter  1979 


First  committee  formed 

to  bring  squirrels  to  campus 

1906  was  not  a  good  year  for  OU  Presi- 
dent Alston  Ellis,  with  criticism  of  his  admin- 
istration coming  from  both  the  faculty  and 
the  Athens  community.  Recognizing  the 
strain  he  was  unde 
suggested  he  take  a  f 
spring  of  1907  ; 


al  schools. 


board  of  trustees 
eek  vacation  in  the 
me  Eastern  univer- 


Visiting  Harvard,  he  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  squirrels  in  the  Yard  and 
on  his  return  reported  his  sighting  to  the 
trustees.  Swift  to  act,  the  board  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  a  suitable  complement 
of  squirrels  for  OU's  College  Green. 

Two  alumni  squirrel  herders  were  hired 
to  make  the  trip  back  East  and  cut  out  six 
pairs  from  the  Harvard  herd.  Corralling  their 
quarry,  the  squirrel  boys  brought  them  to 
Athens  on  the  next  train  and  installed  them 
in  the  McGuffey  elms.  The  descendants  of 
these  Ivy  League  forerunners,  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  broad  "a"  of  their  speech,  may 
be  seen  on  campus  today. 


First  football  game 
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First  woman  administrator 

From  1913  to  1949,  five  men  came  and 
went  in  Cutler  Hall  as  the  University's 
president.   In  that  same  36-year  period,  one 

Dr.  Irma  E.  Voigt. 

The  late  Professor  C.  N.  Mackinnon  de- 
scribed Miss  Voigt  as  she  was  in  1913  when 
—the  day  after  receiving  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois— she  came  to  campus, 
was  given  a  desk  in  a  Cutler  hallway  and  told 
to  create  her  job: 

"She  was  young,  only  about  thirty,  good- 
looking,  although  a  bit  Amazonian,  fairly 
bursting  with  energy,  ambition,  enthusiasm. 
It  was  exactly  the  opportunity  she  was  look- 
ing for." 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  create  she  did, 
overseeing  the  development  of  student  gov- 
ernment and  the  rise  of  student  organiza- 
tions. An  early  task  was  writing  and  pro- 
ducing an  historical  pageant  to  accompany 
the  unveiling  of  the  1915  Alumni  Gateway  to 
commemorate  OU's  first  commencement  in 
1815. 

Marshalling  a  cast  of  800,  Dean  Voigt 
exhibited  powers  extending  far  beyond  cam- 
pus; For  six  weeks  before  the  pageant,  rain 
fell  on  Athens.  On  the  day  itself,  the  sun 
shone.  The  next  day,  rain  returned. 

Two  years  later,  her  extraordinary  ener- 
gies were  exerted  in  nursing  300  students  in 
the  1917  flu  epidemic,  and  she  was  proud 
that  "we  didn't  have  a  single  death." 

An  alumna's  scrapbook  in  the  University 
Archives  is  filled  with  photos  of  Dean  Voigt 
on  outings  with  students,  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  middy  blouse  costume  of  the 
century's  early  years,  a  woman  obviously  en- 
joying life.  "No  better  picnic  technician 
ever  lived,"  Mackinnon  recalled  in  a  1953 
Alumnus. 

A  Post  photo  in  1949  shows  her  still  at  it, 
smiling  as  she  briskly  leads  yet  another  group 
of  students  on  an  expedition.  Another  photo 
shows  her  at  home  with  Lady,  the  dignified 
collie  and  campus  favorite  that  assisted  the 
dean  for  more  than  10  years. 

Dean  Voigt  made  her  mark  on  campus 
and  off.  She  was  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  of  Women  for  two  years 
and  an  active  force  in  groups  ranging  from 
Mortar  Board, 
of  University 
Women  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  national 
education  honorary. 

To  generations  who  came  to  campus  after 
her  death  in  1953  and  know  her  only  from 
the  portrait  in  Voigt  Hall,  the  dean  might 
seem  an  imposing  and  regal  matron.  Profes- 
sor Mackinnon,  however,  recalled  her  as  a 
vital    woman    who    loved    to   dance   and    at- 
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First  alumni  gateway 
dedication 


On  June   1 
nies    involving    a    b: 
President  Alston  Ell 
at  Court  and  Union 
memorated    the 
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1915,  in  elaborate  ceremo- 
hop,    a    governor   and 
,  the  Alumni  Gateway- 
was  dedicated.  It  com- 
I    of    the    Univer- 
d  proved  a  boon  to 
led  the  rich  quotable 


campus  orators,  who  f 
material  of  the  gate': 
enter  that  daily  thou  mayest  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  love,"  and  "So  depart  that 
daily  thou  mayest  better  serve  thy  fellowmen, 
thy  country,  and  thy  God." 

Twelve  years  later,  an  even  more  impres- 
sive alumni  building  project  got  under  way 
as  Memorial  Auditorium  began  to  rise  on  the 
east  edge  of  the  campus — once  rumors  of 
threats  to  the  famed  McGuffey  elms  were 
laid  to  rest.  The  last  of  the  elms  themselves 
were  laid  to  rest  in  the  1950s,  victims  of 
Dutch  elm  disease  and  phi. 
building  fever. 


Lindley  Hall  — early  1920s 

First  international  student 

Ohio  University's  first  international  stu- 
dent, Saki  Taro  Murayama,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity in  1894  to  study  electrical  engineering 
and  took  his  degree  in  1895. 
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First  marching  band 

Many  years  after  he  almost  single- 
handedly  organized  OU's  first  marching 
band  in  1923,  Homer  T.  Baird  has  not  lost 
his  enthusiasm :   "Show  me  a  good  band  and 
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nd  OU  graduate, 
re  should  be  no 
whose  Marching 
ost  exciting  band 
arned  the  praises  of 
juntry.  But  through- 
out the  University's  early  days,  it  had  no 
official  band.  It  was  Baird  who  changed  this. 
He  had  played  in  Athens  High  School's 
first  band  and  became  a  member  of  the 
newly-formed  American  Legion  band,  made 
up  mostly  of  soldiers  just  returned  from 
World  War  1.  An  attempt  to  form  an  OU 
band  in  1922  failed,  but  in  1923  Baird  took 
his  request  to  OU  President  Elmer  B.  Bryan, 
who  acquiesced  as  long  as  no  funding  was 
required. 

So  ihe  band,  directed  by  Ray  Connett, 
was  born.  Its  first  45  recruits  had  to  provide 
their  own  instruments  and  white  trousers. 
But  blue  blouses  were  donated  for  the  bands- 
men and  enough  money  was  collected  from 
local  merchants  to  purchase  blue  coats  and 
white  caps  (although  the  school  colors  were 
green  and  white). 

First  politician  to  stop 
in  Athens  and  not  talk 

The  Capitol  Limited  bearing  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  wife  stopped  in  Athens 
briefly  in  October  1925,  but  not  even  the 
cheers  and  pleas  of  OU  students  could  get 
"Silent  Cal"  to  utter  a  word. 

Mis  Coolidge  was  not  so  reticent.  Wear- 
ing a  brilliant  scarf,  she  led  the  local  Pi  Phi 
chapter  in  a  sorority  cheer  before  the  train 
pulled  out. 


First  choice  of  "Bobcats" 
for  University  teams 

Seeking  the  "best  and  most  appropriate 
'sobriquet'  for  Green  and  White  teams,"  the 
Alumnus  of  November  1925  offered  OU 
alumni  a  $10  prize  as  bait  in  a  name-our- 
teams  contest. 

Athenian  Hal  H.  Rowland  of  the  Class  of 
1923  said.  "Call  them  Bobcats';  and  pocketed 
the  $10.  In  all,  90  names  were  submitted. 

Since  then,  the  Bobcat  has  been  depicted 
as  everything  from  fiercely  snarling  to  mildly 
demented,  and  in  1960  appeared  in  flesh  and 
plush  for  the  first  time  at  the  OU-Miami 
Homecoming  game,  when  Lincoln  Hall  de- 
cided to  field  a  mascot. 

I978's  Bobcat  manifestation  is  "Paw 
Power,"  with  Lynx  rufus  prints  appearing  on 
football  helmets,  T-shirts  and  Convo  Center 
sidewalks. 

OU's  green  and  white  colors  had  been 
decided  on  in  1896,  when  student  Charles  G. 
O'Bleness,  manager  of  the  football  squad, 
thought  the  team  needed  matching  uniforms. 

The  coach  was  Samuel  Macmillan,  a 
Dartmouth  grad,  who  suggested  the  green  of 
his  college  sweater  for  the  team  jerseys.  After 
O'Bleness  donned  the  sweater  before  an 
assembly  in  the  chapel,  Dartmouth's  green 
and   white   were   officially   adopted   for  the 
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First  state  capital 
for  only  three  hours 

In  1958,  at  the  peak  of  the  Cold  War, 
Ohio  University  was  the  official  capital  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  for  a  total  of  three  hours. 
Civil  Defense  officials  staged  a  trial  evacua- 
tion of  Columbus  December  5,  1958,  and 
brought  the  governor  and  members  of  the 
legislature  to  Athens.  The  governor  took  over 
then-President  John  Calhoun  Baker's  office. 

"Ohio  University  was  selected  for  this 
'honor'  because,"  according  to  one  historian, 
"it  possesses  an  airport,  is  at  least  40  miles 
from  any  probable  military  target,  and  gen- 
erally speaking,  has  been  adjudged  the  insti- 
tution least  likely  to  be  blown  to  Kingdom 
Come  in  a  nuclear  attack. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  locality 
had  been  singled  out  for  reasons  of  safety — 
Rufus  Putnam  reckoned  that  a  village  on 
these  hills  could  be  held  against  the  Indians." 


First  band  to 
swing  and  sway 


Sammy  Kaye's  famous  "Swing  and  Sway" 
rhythms  became  so  popular  with  the  dance- 
crazy  public  of  the  late  1930s  and  the  1940s 
that  his  band  was  once  chosen  by  Billboard 
magazine  as  the  "No.    1    Sweet  Rand  of  the 
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An  OU  alumnus.  Kaye 
from  his  hometown  Cleve! 
scholarship.  He  also  lettered 
ball  and  basketball. 

While  working  toward  a  degree  in  civil 
engineering,  he  organized  his  group  and 
began  performing  at  the  Varsity  Inn,  a  popu- 
lar dancehall,  and  at  dances  and  proms. 
Starting  with  a  tour  of  profitable  one- 
nighters  after  graduation,  Kaye  made  the 
bigtime  at  New  York's  Hotel  Commodore  in 
1938.  His  most  popular  hit.  "Harbor  Lights," 
soon  followed. 

The  musician  was  probably  best  known 
for  his  "So  You  Wanna  Lead  a  Band"  rou- 
tine, which  originated  in  a  hotel  dining  room. 
A  young  man,  dancing  past  the  bandstand 
with  his  girl,  told  Kay  he'd  "give  anything  if 
he  could  lead  the  band  for  a  few  moments." 
'  "OK,  you  lead  the  band,  "Kaye  replied, 
"and  I'll  dance  with  your  girl.  Is  that  all 
right  with  you?" 

This  feature  later  became  a  regular  part 
of  his  act. 


First  earned  Ph.D.  degree 

Faculty  protest  in  the  late  1800's  brought 
nd  to  the  practice  of  giving  doctorates  to 
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friends  of  the  University 
ered  with  such  trivia  as 
exams,  and  dissertations. 

But  in  1959  there  was  o 
Joseph  Denham  walked  ac 
Auditorium     stage     to     receive    OU's     first 
earned  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Denham  joined  the  Hiram  College 
chemistry  faculty  and  has  reived  as  depart- 
ment chairman  and  chairman  of  the  faculty 
in  the  years  since  then.  He's  also  held  post- 
doctoral positions  at  the  University  of  Florida 
and  Ohio  State. 

He  recalls  his  Athens  days  as  good  ones: 
"We  lived  in  apartment  14-A  in  Vet's  Village 
out  on  E.  State,  with  the  old  green  Univer- 
sity bus  providing  transportation  and  the  G.I. 
Bill  financing  my  degree  work.  Our  two 
children  were  born  up  the  load  at  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  in  Nelsonville,  and  like  a  lot  of  other 
vets  and  their  families,  we  thought  we'd 
never  had  it  so  good." 

Since    Denham's    day,    1,094    men    and 
:e  earned  OU  doctorates.  ^W 
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People 

Pre-1930s 

Laura  Leech  '14  (BSEd  '17)  is  still  active  and 
working  four  days  a  week  as  a  volunteer  at  j 
nursing  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She  has  lived 
in    Gulfport,    a    St.    Petersburg    suburb,    since    her 


1930s 

Ernest  Wingett  '30,  retired  teacher  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Pomeroy  Daily  Sentinel,  was  cam- 
paign manager  for  Jack  Hillyer,  opponent  of  State 
Rep.  Oakley  Collins  (R-Ironton]  in  the  Novem- 
ber election. 

Frances  Ihle  Roberts  "36  (Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Rob- 
erts) has  retired  after  more  than  35  years  of 
teaching,  including  20  years  at  Pomeroy  High 
School    and    the    last    eight    years    at    Meigs    High 


1940s 

Maj.  Gen.  James  V.  Galloway  "40,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  after  38  years  on 
active  duty,  has  been  appointed  vice  president  for 
external  affairs  at  Norwich  University,  a  private 
military  college  at  Northfield,  Vt. 
Irene  Svete  '41  earned  a  law  degree  in  1970  and 
is  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  Lorain,  specializing 
in  probate,  domestic  relations,  and  real  estate  law. 
Paul  L.  Bennett  "42,  a  faculty  member  of  Denison 
University  for  31  years,  recently  served  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  Poetry-in-the-Schools  program 
of  the  Ohio  Arts  Council.  Six  of  his  students  in  the 
Granville  area  had  their  works  published  in  the 
program's  anthology. 

Robert  E.  Kaumeyer  "42  has  retired  as  district 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Social  Security  office 
after  more  than  37  years  with  the  Social  Security 

William  L.  Webb  '42  has  been  named  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  of  the  new  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  He  previously  headed  public  information 
activity  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Clifton  E.  Baker  '43  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.  as  well  as  group  vice 
president  for  industrial  operations  of  the  Morrison- 
Knudson  Co.  Inc.,  Ferguson's  parent  company. 
Sylvan  J.  Davis  '43  (MA  '47)  has  retired  as  prin- 
cipal of  Jenkins  Elementary  School  in  West  Ports- 
mouth, a  position  he  held  since  the  school  opened 
in  1958.  His  wife,  Kathryn  Burns  Davis  '68,  con- 
tinues to  teach  at  Dry  Run  School. 
Bette  Richards  McClelland  '46  (Mrs.  Eugene  L. 
McClelland )  lives  in  Lancaster,  where  she  is  active 
in  mental  health  programs  on  the  county  and  state 
level  and  as  a  division  head  for  the  Fairfield 
County  United  Way. 

William  J.  Richards  '47  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Banking  Association.  He  is  president 
of  the  Portsmouth  Banking  Co. 
Dr.  Fred  A.  Tate  *47,  associate  director  for  plan- 
ning and  development  at  Chemical  Abstracts  Ser- 
vice, has  received  the  Skolnik  Award  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  Division  of  Chemical 
Information  for  outstanding  conn  1 1  unions  to  the 
field    of   chemical   information. 

Denver  P.  Walke  '47  (MEd  '50 )  and  his  wife, 
Averill  J.  Walke  *48,  have  retired  from  teaching 
positions  in  Jackson.  He  was  principal  of  Bloom- 
field  School  and  she  taught  second  grade  at 
Kinnison   School. 

James  V.  Basilone  *48  has  retired  as  principal  of 
Collinwood  Memorial  Elementary  School  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Elma  Ihle  Louks  '48  (Mrs.  Robert  Louks)  has 
retired  after  40  years  of  teaching  in  the  Southern 
Local  School  District,  Meigs  County.  Most  of  that 
time  she  spent  teaching  first  grade  at  Syracuse. 
Roger  A.  Gould  *49  has  retired  from  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  after  33  years  in  military 
and  civil  service,  the  last  20  in  air  force  intelli- 
gence with  the  USAF  Foreign  Technology  Divi- 
sion. He  and  his  wife  will  continue  to  live  in 
Dayton. 
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Of  Interest 
to  Alumni 

Alumni  College  1979 

Three  and  one-half  days  packed  with 
activities  guaranteed  to  stimulate  the  mind 
and  exercise  the  body  are  being  planned  by 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  OU  faculty 
members  for  1979s  Alumni  College  July 
19-22. 

Last  summer's  college  was  a  big  success. 
with  the  lack  of  air  conditioning  in  dormi- 
tory housing  the  only  sour  note.  So  that 
harmony  can  prevail  in  1979,  participants 
will  be  lodged  in  the  air-conditioned  Convo- 
cation Center. 

Lectures,  films,  plays,  crafts,  sports,  field 
trips — all  are  being  worked  into  the  schedule: 
and  Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  cost  of  room,  board,  and 
recreation  fees  at  an  affordable  $90. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  will  soon 
have  a  pamphlet  ready  with  the  details.  You 
can  get  yours  by  writing  P.O.  Box  869. 
Athens  45701. 

175th  Arts  Competition 

Regional  alumni  wishing  to  celebrate 
the  University's  175th  Anniversary  artisti- 
cally— and  perhaps  even  take  home  a  $500 
purchase  prize — are  welcome  to  enter  an  arts 
competition  co-sponsored  by  Ohio  University 
and  the  Hocking  Valley  Arts  Council. 

Open  to  all  Southeastern  Ohio  attists,  the 
competition  will  commemorate  the  Univer- 
sity's birthday  and  the  role  of  the  University 
in  the  region.  Although  there  are  no  restric- 
tions of  scale  or  medium,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  work  might  be  in  a  medium  which  would 
allow  a  limited  edition  to  be  produced  (a 
print,  sculpture,  or  multiple)  or  be  capable 
of  being  reproduced  (a  painting  or  a 
tapestry ) . 

Submissions,  accompanied  by  an  entry 
form,  should  be  handed  in  by  March  15.  The 
award  will  be  announced  by  March  22. 

Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing a  request,  including  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope,  to  the  Hocking  Valley 
Arts  Council,  P.O.  Box  280.  Athens  45701. 

Spectrum  Green 

The  staff  of  the  University's  yearbook. 
Spectrum  CiTt'tn,  is  putting  finishing  touches 
on  its  "1979 — A  Year  to  Remember"  edition 
focusing  on  the  175th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

You  can  reserve  a  copy  by  sending  $10 
(if  you  plan  to  pick  it  up)  or  $11  (if  you 
want  it  mailed)  bv  February  20  to:  Spec- 
trum Green,  Pilrher  House,  Athens  45701 


Executive  MBA  Program 

Recruiting  is  now  going  on  for  the  thiid 
class  of  OU's  highly  successful  Executive 
Master  of  Business  Administration  Program. 

Last  fall,  300  middle-management  execu- 
tives applied  for  the  29  openings  in  the 
program  based  at  OU-Lancaster.  By  attend- 
ing classes  three  Saturdays  and  one  Friday  .i 
month,  the  executives  can  earn  the  MBA  in 
two  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  program, 
write  Dr.  Kahandas  Nandola  at  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  in  Copeland  Hall. 
Athens  45701. 


Alumni  Directors 


Alumni  who  would  like  to  be  considered 
or  a  seat  on  OU's  National  Alumni  Board  of 
)irectors  or  to  nominate  another  OU  gradu- 
ite,  can  write  to  the  Office  of  Alumni  Rela- 
ions.  P.O.  Box  869,  Athens  45701,  for  full 
nformation  and  nomination  forms. 

The  board  meets  twice  yearly — in  the 
pring  and  the  fall — to  evaluate  and  recom- 
nend  alumni  programs.  Vacancies  occur  on 
t  rotating  basis,  with  members  asked  to  serve 
hree-year  terms.  New  directors  will  be 
tamed  at  the  board's  May  meeting. 


Alumni  Awards 

'Alumni  Honors."  a  brochure  available 
from  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  de- 
scribes the  annual  awards  presented  by  the 
Ohio  Lrniversity  Alumni  Association  during 
Homecoming  Week.  Included  in  the  pam- 
phlet is  a  nomination  form  for  the  three  cate- 
gories of  awards- -Alumnus  of  the  Year,  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit,  and  Honorary  Alumni. 

Nominations  for  the  awards  can  be  made 
by  any  alumnus  or  interested  party  and 
should  be  submitted  bv  March  1  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Alumni  Relations.  To  obtain  the 
brochure  or  additional  infotmation,  contact 
the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations.  P.O.  Box 
869,  Athens  45701     (614)   594-5128. 

Outstanding  Chapter 
Award 

The  L'niversity's  first  Outstanding  Alum- 
ni Chapter  Award  went  to  the  Dayton 
and  Greater  Montgomery  County  Chapter 
headed  by  Marlene' Marski  Brown  '59. 

Chapter  activities  during  the  year  ranged 
from  sponsoring  two  concerts  by  Associate 
Professor  of  Piano  Richard  Syracuse  to  hold- 
ing a  telefund  that  raised  $2,700  for  a  stu- 
dent  scholarship  fund. 

To  aid  the  University's  recruitment  ef- 
fort, the  chapter  organized  a  bus  trip  to 
campus  for  area  high  school  students,  had 
members  make  personal  phone  calls  to  pros- 
pective students  and  supplied  information  to 
high  school  guidance  counselors. 

The  group  also  sponsored  two  perfor- 
mances of  the  Appalachian  Green  Parks 
Company  and  kept  up  with  the  campus  by 
holding  meetings  at  which  Provost  Neil 
Bucklew  and  University  Planner  Alan  Geiger 
spoke. 

The  outstanding  chapter  award,  estab- 
lished this  year  by  the  National  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors,  will  be  an  annual  event. 
The  honor  carries  with  it  special  recognition 
by  the  board  and  presentation  of  a  book  to 
Alden  Library  containing  a  bookplate  rioting 
the  chapter's  achievement. 

Bobcat  Paw  Decal 
Available 

Bobcat  boosters  can  declare  their  support 
with  a  green  and  white  car  window  decal 
featuring  the  new  cat's  paw  symbol.  The 
decals  are  being  sold  for  $1  each  by  the 
Central  Ohio  Green  and  White  Club  and  all 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  support  Bobcat 
athletics. 

Orders  can  be  filled  by  sending  money 
and  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Pete  Hood,  1580  Clare  Ave..  Columbus. 
Ohio  43211. 
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17  —  *al  Central   Michigan   University 

20— 'BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

22  —   SAINT  BONAVENTURE  UNIVERSITY 

24  — 'at  University  ol  Toledo 
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Orders  and   Inquiries 

Athletic  Ticket  Ollice 

P.O.  Box  689 

Athens,  Ohio    45701      (614)    594-5206 


Alumni  Calendar 

February  3  Meeting  of  Akron  Association 
of  Ohio  University  Women,  1:30  p.m.,  Tay- 
lor Memorial  Public  Library,  2015  Third 
Street,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  "Robert  Frost."  Con- 
tact Doris  Dannis  (216)  666-9328. 
February  12  Basketball:  Ohio  University 
at  Loyola.  Pre-game  reception  with  Athletic 
Director  Harold  McElhaney.  Contact  Dan 
Streiff  (312)  732-6231  or  Eileen  Hess  (312) 
751-5840. 

February  17  1804  Ba'l,  Nelson  Commons. 
Contact  Elise  Sanford,  175th  Anniversary  co- 
ordinator (614)  594-5398. 
February  18  Founders  Day  Convocation, 
Convocation  Center.  Keynote  address  on  na- 
tional education  policy.  Contact  Elise  San- 
ford (614)  594-5398. 

February  20  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Mothers'  Club  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
Higbee's  10th  floor  Vista  Room,  12  noon. 
Guest  speaker — Mrs.  Harry  Bigelow,  "You 
and  I  and  Yesterday."  Contact  Katherine 
Jones  (216)  752-3350  or  Margaret  Sheard 
(216)   991-7499. 

February  24  Basketball:  Ohio  University 
at  Bowling  Green  State  University.  Post- 
game  reception.  Contact  Office  of  Alu 
Relations  (614)   594-5128. 
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SICILIAN  ADVENTURE— 
May  15-23,  1979 

Enjoy  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
islands  in  the  world  .  .  .  Sicily.  This  unique 
sacation  provides  luxurious  accommodations 
on  a  Mediterranean  isle.  The  price  is  $429 
plus  15  percent  tax  and  service. 


IRELAND  HOLIDAY— 
July  20-28,  1979 

Ireland  is  known  for  its  shopping  bar- 
gains, its  foods  and  its  beauty.  From  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  to  its  thatched  stone  cottages, 
this  tour  offers  you  an  opportunity  of  a 
Priced  at  $499  plus  15  percent  tax 


Please  send  me  complel 
the  1979  alumni  tours 
G    Swiss  Alps  Adventu 

□  Sicilian  Adventure 

□  Ireland  Holiday 


Send  to: 

1979  Alumni  Tour  Progn 

Ohio  University  Alumni 

Association 
P.O.  Box  869 
Athens,  Ohio    45701 


February  27  Senior  Showcase,  Baker  Cen- 
ter, 8  p.m.,  sponsored  by  the  Student  Alumni 
Board.  Contact  Therese  Faoro  (614)  593- 
8077  or  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614) 
594-5128. 

March  3  Ohio  University  Women's  Club, 
mid-year  luncheon,  12  noon,  Stouffet's  on 
the  Square,  Cleveland.  Speaker  —  Tanya 
Griffith.  Contact  Dolores  Wirkiowski  (2161 
226-3138. 

March  3  Akron  Association  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity Women  meeting,  1:30  p.m.,  3850 
Kenwood  Drive,  Stow.  "Doll  Treasures  of 
the  Past,  Present  and  Future."  Contact  Mrs. 
f.  J.  Grunninger  Jr.  (216)  688-5390. 
March  10  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party,  spon- 
sored by  the  Dayton  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty Alumni  Chapter.  Contact  Walt  Harrison 
(513)  222-5811. 

March  10-17  Mid-American  Conference 
Alumni  Cruise  to  Caribbean.  Contact  Office 
of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594-5128. 
March  17-25  Spring  break  chartered  bus 
trip  to  Daytona  Beach  for  University  stu- 
dents, sponsored  by  the  Student  Alumni 
Board.  Contact  Office  of  Alumni  Relations 
(614)   594-5128. 

March  20       Meeting  of  the  Ohio  University 
-Mothers'    Club    of    Greater    Cleveland,     12 
noon.   Higbee's   1 0th   floor  lounge.  Scholar- 
ship luncheon  and  card  party.  Contact  Kath- 
erine   Jones    (216)     752-3350    or    Margaret 
Sheard   (216)    991-7499. 
March  30-31      Dayton  Alumni-sponsored  bus 
trip  for  Prospective  Student  Weekend.  Con- 
tact Marty  Brown  (513)  435-9748. 
March  30-April  1       School  of  Dance  Alum- 
nae   Performance,    with    Diane    Frank    and 
Deborah   Riley,    Putnam  Studio/Theater,   8 
p.m.  Contact  School  of  Dance   (614)    594- 
5091. 
April  7       Meeting  of  the  Akron  Association 
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Speaker — Henry  Steele  Commager,  historian, 
Amherst  College,  8:15  p.m..  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. Contact  Eli«e  Sanford  (614)  594- 
5398. 

April  10  St.  Patrick's  Day  Party,  spon- 
sored by  Cleveland  Gieen  &  White,  2  p.m.. 
Pagan's  in  the  Flats.  Contact  Doug  Fairbanks 
(2161  247-5252. 

April  17  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  University 
Mothers'  Club  of  Greater  Cleveland,  12 
noon,  Higbee's  10th  floor  Vista  Room.  Guest 
speaker— Cynthia  Elman,  "The  Myths  and 
Mysteries  of  Meditation."  Contact  katherine 
Jones  (216)  752-3350  or  Margaret  Sheard 
(216)  991-7499. 

April     20-21        Dayton     Alumni     Telefund. 
Contact  Marty  Brown   (513)   435-9748. 
April    28       First   Ohio  Dinner— Cleveland, 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  University  Women's 
Club.  To  be  held  at  Nather  Estates    Contact 
Dolores  Wirkiowski   (216)    226-3138. 
April  29       First  Ohio  Dinner — Dayton  and 
Montgomery     County,     Ballroom,     Sinclair 
Community  College.  Chairman,  Walt  Harri- 
E  of  Dayton  and  Montgom- 
(513)  222-5811. 
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People  continued 

1950s 

John  H.  Lafferty  '50  has  been  elected  vice  presi- 
dent for  logistics  and  materials  by  the  Hobart 
Corp,  of  Troy. 

Louis  Vlasho  '50  has  been  elected  vice  president 
for  management  systems  and  services  by  the 
Hobart    Corp.    of  Troy.    He  lives  with  his  family 

Brig.  Gen.  William  R.  Yost  '50  is  vice  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Communications  Service  and 
is  stationed  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  Illinois. 
Douglas  J.  Wetherholt  '51  (MS  '54)  has  left  Ohio 
to  join  the  faculty  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
where  he  will  teach  typography  and  graphic  de- 
sign. He  and  his  wife,  Janet  Brown  Wetherholt  '50, 
will  make  their  home  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Richard  R.  Bobo  '53,  an  instructor  in  graphic 
communications  at  Tri-County  Joint  Vocational 
School  in  Nelsonville,  has  taken  on  a  second  career 
as  a  real  estate  salesman  with  Phil  Halbirt  Realty 
in  Athens. 

Hilda  Beck  Sorensen  '53  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  health  and  physical  education 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Oswego. 
She    also    coaches    the    women's    varsity    volleyball 

Richard  Porter  '55  {MEd  '61),  currently  mayor  of 
Mansfield,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Richland  County.  An  educator 
for  21  years  prior  to  his  election  as  mayor  in  1971, 
he  remains  active  in  community  youth  affairs, 
particularly  Little  League  baseball. 
Donald  1..  Hart  '56  has  been  elected  to  the  newly- 
created  position  of  vice  president  for  communica- 
tions and  logistics  by  the  Timken  Co. 
Ronald  L.  Herring  '56  has  been  named  executive 
director  for  the  Lutheran  Children's  Home  of  the 
South  in  Salem,  Va.  Prior  to  his  new  appointment, 
he  was  director  of  Family  and  Children's  Services 
for  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Central  Ohio. 
Hugh  D.  Winkler,  MS  '56,  has  left  California  for 
Hawaii,  where  he  is  director  of  public  affairs  for 
the  East-West  Center  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Dorothy  Limmerick  Bailey  '57  (Mrs.  Alan  Bailey) 
lives  in  Fairfield  and  is  a  technician  with  Proctor 
&  Gamble  in  Cincinnati. 

James  Kortan  '57  has  been  elected  president  of 
Stevens  and  Wilkinson,  the  oldest  and  largest 
architectural  and  engineering  firm  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Albert  F.  Litzler  '57  has  been  promoted  to  colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  is  stationed  at  Ellsworth 
Air  Force  Base  in  South  Dakota  as  commander  of 
the  28th  Organizational  Maintenance  Squadron. 
Joyce  Dupler  "58,  an  instructor  of  art  in  the 
Newark  public  schools,  recently  had  her  works 
exhibited  as  part  of  a  two- woman  show  at  the 
Zanesville  Art  Center. 

Ralph  Firestone  '58  is  now  president  of  Firestone 
Electric  in  Salem,  following  the  retirement  of  his 
father,  the  company's  founder. 
Patricia  A,  Miller  '58  has  been  named  manager  of 
employee  relations  at  the  Nelson  Division  of 
TRW    Inc.  in  Lorain. 

Ray  Crumbley  '59  has  received  the  master  of 
divinity  degree  from  Mt.  St.  Mary's  of  the  West 
Seminary  and  has  been  ordained  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood. 

Sharon  Bush  Harvey  '59  (Mrs.  John  M.  Harvey) 
is  a  public  relations  consultant  in  Orange  County 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  She  lives  in  Ir\ine  with 
her  attorney  husband  and  their  son. 
John  Mclnturf  '59  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  maintenance  at  the  Toledo  refinery  of  Sun 
Petroleum   Products  Co. 

Rodney  C.  Nixon  '59  has  been  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Fulton  and  Goss,  a  Cleveland-based  mort- 
gage firm.  He  lives  in  Amherst. 
Elizabeth  Thatcher  '59  (Mrs.  James  W.  Thatcher) 
has  moved  from  Bellefontaine  to  Zanesfield  with 
her  husband,  a  Westinghouse  employee,  and  their 
two  children. 


1960-1964 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  M.  Marquette  '60  is  a  B-52 
Stratofortress  pilot  with  a  unit  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base  in  Georgia. 
David  J.  Moore,  MS  '61,  is  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  at  Radford  College,  Radford,  Va. 
William  A.  Mustaine  '61  is  a  guidance  counselor 
in  the  Columbus  public  schools.  He  lives  in 
Columbus  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
David  C.  Stockman  '61  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  has  earned  an  MS  degree 
from    Wright    State    and    a    PhD    from    St.    Louis 


Uni\ 


iity. 


Oscar  M.  Miller  '62  (MEd  '63)  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Applied  Science  at  the  College  of 
Education,  Bendel  State,  Nigeria.  He  was  at 
UNESCO  in  Paris  until  1973,  when  he  took  the 
post   in  Nigeria. 

Maj.  John  R.  Allen  '64  is  director  of  operations  at 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  with  the  729th 
Tactical  Control  Squadron.  He  is  married  to 
Sandra  K.  Bagnall  '65. 

Martha  Loyer  Basile  '64  (Mrs.  Frank  J.  Basile)  is 
employed  as  a  residential  real  estate  appraiser  in 
the  Cleveland  area  and  teaches  real  estate  courses 
part-time  at  Lorain  County  Community  College 
and  Cuyahoga  Community  College.  She  lives  in 
Rocky  River. 

Jesse  Contino  '64  is  a  labelling  specialist  with  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  He  has  lived  in  Midland,  Mich., 
with  his  wife  and  six  children  for  14  years. 
Marcia  Heifetz  Kirk  '64  (Mrs.  Jim  L.  Kirk)  is  a 
free-lance  writer  for  the  Hebraic  Art  Institute,  and 
lives  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  She  is  also  president  of 
the  National  Asthma  Center  auxiliary. 
Torrey  L.  Mitchell  '64  is  a  pediatrician  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

William  V.  Mitchell,  MBA  64,  is  a  mark,  t  re- 
search analyst  with  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube. 
He   lives  in   Hubbard. 

Nancy  Kusax  Oros  '64  (Mrs.  James  Oros)  lives  in 
Chardon  with  her  husband  and  three  children  and 
teaches  second  grade  in  the  Euclid  school  system. 
William  M.  Rider  '64  is  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  commands  the  354th  Component  Repaid 
Squadron  at  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 
Natalie  Scherrer  Whittaker  '64  (Mrs.  David  J. 
Whittaker )  is  working  part-time  at  the  Lakeland 
Community  College  Library  in  Mentor.  She  lives 
with  her  husband  and  two  daughters  in  Concord 
Township. 

Richard  S.  Zakrzewski  '64  is  a  design  engineer 
with  the  Timken  Co.  in  Canton.  In  addition  to  his 
mechanical  engineering  degree  from  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, he  earned  an  MBA  from  the  University 
of  Akron. 

1965-1969 

Edward  Christman  '65  is  supervising  radiation 
physicist  at  Rutgers  University.  He  received  his 
PhD  degree  in  1977  and  put  in  a  year  of  post- 
doctoral study  at  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Alan  R.  Kretzer  '65  is  a  partner  with  the  law  firm 
of  Burdman,  Gilliland,  Fleck,  Mostov  and  Kretzer 
in  Youngstown. 

Robert  C.  Monnett  II  '65  lives  in  Galion  with  his 
wife,  Ann  M.  Yochen  '65,  and  is  a  salesman  for 
Wayne  Steel  Co. 

Lawanna  McKinley  White  '65  ( Mrs.  Ronald 
White)  has  been  coordinator  of  elementary  science 
for  the  Cleveland  schools  for  four  years. 
John  D.  Freilich,  MS  '66,  is  presently  a  research 
associate  at  the  Nashua,  N.H.,  Research  Center  of 
W.  R.  Grace  and  Co. 

Maj.  Hallie  E.  Robertson  '66,  an  information 
officer  with  a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Air 
Training  Command,  is  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting  Co.  in  Chicago. 
Capt.  Michael  D.  Bartlett  *67  is  serving  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  with  an  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  unit.  He  is  a  manpower 
management   staff   officer. 

Joseph  R.  Bauer  '67,  a  financial  analyst  with  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  President  Carter's  executive  interchange 
program. 

John  P.  Bollinger  '67  is  account  manager  with 
Mobay  Chemical  Corp.  in  charge  of  the  states  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Douglas  Lee  Brown  '67  is  criminal  justice  program 
manager  for  the  Department  ..f  Justice  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  His  wife,  Peggy  Ann  Holdcn  Brown 
'67,  lias  been  a  stewardess  with  United  Airlines  for 
10    years,    flying    between    Washington,   D.C,   and 

Regina  Jacobs  Caplan  '67    (Mrs.  Harris  Caplan) 


Constance  Doyle  Demsky  '67  (Mrs.  Alan  J.  Dem- 
sky)  is  a  doctor  with  Jackson  County  Emergency 
Associates,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Michael  Labeau  '67,  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  chief  of  FB-lll  avionics  tes.mg  with  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  at  Pittsburgh  Air  Force 
Base,  N.Y.  Ann  Melton  Labeau  *67  is  working  as 
an  independent  craft  supplier  to  upstate  craftsmen. 
John  S.  Mulka  '67  received  his  EdD  in  higher 
education  administration  from  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity in  1976.  He  is  now  director  of  student  activi- 
ties and  the  college  union  at  Bloomsburg  State 
College.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
in  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

William  J.  Rossi  '67  has  been  named  director  of 
business  planning  for  the  Engineered  Systems 
Division  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  He  holds  an 
MS  degree  in  operations  research  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  and  lives  in  Akron  with  his 
wife,  Deborah  Charnes  '67,  and  their  two  children. 
Carol  Yost  Schleicher  '67  received  her  master's 
degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  from  West 
Virginia  University  in  1971  and  is  an  elementary 
teacher  in  the  Marshall  County,  W.  Va.,  schools. 
She  lives  in  Bellaire. 

Gary  R.  Simmons  '67  (MS  '68)  is  in  charge  of  the 
Cincinnati  office  of  Dames  and  Moore,  engineering 
and  environmental  consultants.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carol  Macksey  '66,  live  in  Montgomery  with  their 


thr. 


childn 


John  F.  Wilson  *67,  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  stationed  at  Rheui-Main  Air  Base  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  awarded  the  Air  Medal  11  times. 
Thomas  A.  Wolf  '67  is  the  publisher  of  Sport 
magazine. 

Capt.  Donald  E.  Barrett  '68  is  assigned  to  McClel- 
lan  Air  Force  Base  in  California  as  a  communica- 
tions systems  officer  with  a  unit  of  the  Air  Force 
Communications   Service. 

Robert  F.  Chappie  '68  is  sales  manager  for  Atlanta 
Industrial  Ventures  and  lives  in  Riverdale,  Ga. 
Thomas  E.  Harvey  '68  is  general  manager  of 
Creative  Communications,  Inc.,  a  marketing  con- 
sulting firm  in  Marietta.  Besides  his  degree  from 
Ohio  University,  he  holds  a  degree  in  art  from  the 
University  of  Akron. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill  '68,  a  raptain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  stationed  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla., 
where  he  works  with  airborne  warning  control 
systems  as  a  pilot. 

James  E.  Perry  '68  earned  his  MBA  degree  from 
Cleveland  State  University  in  1977,  passed  his 
CPA  exams,  and  is  now  a  district  manager  for 
Ohio   Bell.   He   lives   in   Mentor. 

Sue  Baker  RodSers  '68  has  an  address  in  Cape 
Coral,  Fla.,  but  she  and  her  husband,  Howard,  are 
cruising  the  Caribbean  in  their  40-foot  sailboat  on 
the  way  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Diana  Lewis  Walters  '68  (Mrs.  Joseph  Walters) 
has  been  a  voice  instructor  at  Grove  City  College 
for  five  years.  She  is  also  a  frequent  soloist  at 
Pittsburgh     Pirates     basehall    games.    She    lives 


City,  Pa.,  with  her  husband  and 


chil- 


R.  Clifton  Bates,  PhD  '69,  is  the  new  superinten- 
dent of  the  Miamisburg  City  Schools. 
Anthony  "Bud"  Genovese  Jr.  '69  has  joined  the 
County  Bank  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  and  will 
establish  data  processing  audit  activities  as  the 
bank's  first  EDP  auditor. 

Richard  E.  Lewis  '69  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Njw.  currently  serving  as  a  writer-researcher  for 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 
James  S.    Love    '69 
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Panorama  Air  Tours  of  Hawaii.  She  was  the  first 
female  in  Hawaii  to  receive  airline  transport  pilot 
rating  and  the  first  to  fly  commercially  in  Hawaii. 
At  present  she  is  captain  of  a  Beechcraft  18  carry- 
ing passengers  on  inter-island  sight-seeing  tours. 
J.  Timothy  Penn  '69  recently  left  the  Flint,  Mich., 
Journal  after  nine  years  as  reporter  and  editor  to 
take  a  position  as  director  of  employee  communi- 
cations for  Volkswagen  of  America  Inc. 
Leland  D.  Schock  '69  lives  in  Delaware,  where  he 
is  Ohio  district  sales  manager  for  the  Ideal  Toy 
Corp. 

Dale  R.  Shackle,  PhD  '69,  lives  in  Chillicothe. 
wheie  lie  is  manager  of  carbonless  development 
for  the  Mead  Corp. 

Douglas  J.  Welch  '69,  having  earned  an  MBA 
from  Central  Michigan  University  and  passed  his 
CPA  esains,  has  been  named  treasurer  of  Dunbar 
Mechanical    Inc.   in    Toledo. 
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Chapter  Notebook 

Pennsylvania  The  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Alumni  Chapter,  formally  organized  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  Office  of  Alumni  Relations  and 
several  OU  graduates,  has  geared  up  for  a 
complete  program  in  1979.  The  chapter  is 
headed  by  Edward  Kramer  73.  with  William 
Rudolph  73.  and  David  Payne  '69  as  vice 
presidents.  Ralph  Ogg  '48  as  treasurer  and 
Jessica  Minyon  72  as  secretary.  Any  gradu- 
ate interested  in  serving  on  a  chapter  com- 
mittee ran  contact  Kramer  (4121  381-2918 
(office  I  or  Ronald  D'Ambrosio  73.  chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Development  Com- 
mittee  (412)    421-8289. 

Florida  Three  alumni  meetings  were  held 
in  Florida  in  December.  A  Fort  Lauderdale 
reception  was  arranged  by  Ralph  Marrinson 
'62  on  Dei.  8  for  Provost  Neil  Bucklew  and 
Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams.  The  Suncoast 
(Sarasota)  Alumni  Chapter  sponsored  its 
traditional  December  luncheon  on  the  9th 
with  OU  President  Charles  J.  Ping  as  the 
keynote  speaker.  A  special  Orlando  reception 
was  organized  by  Steve  Magyar  '46  on 
Dec.    11. 
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New  York  The  New  York-New  Jersey 
Alumni  Chapter  held  its  annual  holiday 
party  on  Dec.  15  and  is  planning  its  First 
Ohio  Dinner  (celebrating  OU's  175th  Anni- 
versary) to  be  held  on  June  1.  It's  certain  to 
be  the  biggest  event  in  the  chapter's  history, 
with  President  Ping  as  the  evening's  speaker. 

Ohio  The  new  officers  for  the  Central  Ohio 
Alumni  Chapter  are  Barbara  Kaufmann  72, 
president;  Carolyn  List  '60,  vice  president; 
Jeff  Finkle  76,  secretary;  and  Jon  Wills  70, 
treasurer.  The  chapter  scholarship  program 
is  under  the  direction  of  Marilyn  Allen  '58. 
chairperson,  and  Marilyn  Paulsen  '56,  assis- 
tant chairperson.  Mrs.  Debbie  Bower  73  was 
elected  chapter  historian. 

An  open  house  at  the  Ohio  Governor's 
Mansion  was  held  Dec.  10,  and  the  chapter 
is  planning  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration. 
Alumni  in  the  Central  Ohio  area  can  obtain 
more  information  about  the  chapter  by  writ- 
ing Central  Ohio  Alumni  Chapter,  c/o  P.O. 
Box  8130,  Columbus  43201  or  calling  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations  (614)  594-5128. 

The  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County 
Alumni  Chapter  had  a  contingent  of  guests 
from  Ohio  University  at  its  meeting  in  late 
October.  Harold  McElhaney,  OU  athletic 
director,  was  the  featured  speaker.  Vice 
President  for  University  Relations  Wayne 
Kurlinski.  Alumni  Director  Barry  Adams  and 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  John 
Jones  accompanied  McElhaney,  and  two 
members  of  the  Student  Alumni  Board— Lisa 
Casey  and  Ric  Roe — gave  a  forensics  presen- 
tation. The  chapter  also  elected  new  board 
members  and  learned  from  Alumni  Director 
Barry  Adams  that  it  had  been  named  "An 
Outstanding  Chapter"  for  1978  by  the 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors. 


People  continued 


1970-1974 

Norman  D.  Holthouse,  PhD  '70,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  director  of  management  information 
systems  for  the  Anchorage  School  District  in 
Alaska.  His  job  involves  the  management  of  school 
ords,  supervision   of  testing  and  evaluation   and 


A  da 


Mill? 


Richard  D.  Stobbs  "70,  an  employee  of  Ohio 
Workers  Compensation  in  Bridgeport,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Ohio  Juvenile' Justice  Advisory 
Commission  by  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes.  Besides  his 
BBA     from     Ohio     University,     Stobbs     earned     an 

son   Techmr.il  College  last  summer" 
Frieda   Montlack   Bondell   '71    (Mrs.   Jay   Bondell  1 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Oceanside,  NY.,  public  schools 
and  keeps  in  shape  by  cross-country  running. 


Michael  F.  Kaydo  '71   and  Molly  Hewins  Kaydo 

'70  live  in  Ashtabula,  where  he  is  a  football  coach 
and  teacher  for  Buckeye  Local  Schools  and  she 
teaches   nursery   school. 

Michael  Q.  McCarty  '71  is  a  mortgage  loan  offi- 
cer with  the  Galbreath  Mortgage  Co.  in  Columbus. 
Donald  F.  MacLeod  '71  is  personnel  manager  for 
Cincinnati  Industrial  Machinery  Inc.  His  wife, 
Catherine  Bardes  MacLeod  '71,  teaches  in  the 
Milford  Exempted  Village  Schools.  The  couple 
lives  in  Milford. 

Patrick  B.  Piper  '71  is  co-owner  and  president  of 
Direp  Charters  Inc.,  operating  charter  boat  ser- 
vices in  the  Gulf  Coast  area.  He  lives  in  Hillsboro. 
George  F.  Reinerth  '71  (MS  '73)  lives  in  Fairview 
Park    and    is   an    internal    auditor   for   the    Bendix 

Thomas  W.  Sommer  '71  is  associate  director  of 
communications  for  the  Mid-Ohio  Health  Plan- 
ning Federation.  He  lives  in  Columbus  with  his 
wife,  Jane  Hooper  Sommer  '71, 
Bruce  A.  Trampler  '71  makes  up  boxing  matches 
for   Madison   Square   Garden. 

Margaret  Penchalk  Brooks  '72  (Mrs.  James  R. 
Brooks)  is  teaching  adult  basic  education  in  the 
Dayton  schools. 

Thomas  J.  Competty  '72  is  electrical  turn  foreman 
with  Republic  Steel  in  Canton. 
Jack  Gibson  '72  is  living  in  Palatine,  111.,  where 
he    is    a   sales    representative   for   the    International 
Paper  Co. 

Roy  A.  Imcs  '72  has  retired  after  23  years  with 
Empire-Detroit  Steel  Co.  and  lives  in  New  Boston. 
John  R.  Ramshaw  '72  works  for  the  Ohio  Auditor 
of  State  in  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  Super- 
vision of  Public  Offices.  He  is  examiner-in-charge 
of  District  10  of  the  Schools  and  Libraries  Division 
and  lives  in  Cambridge. 

Michael  D.  Sabol  '72  is  a  retail  advertising  account 
executive  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  lives 
in  North   Royalton. 

Betty  Boylan  Schrinner  '72  (Mrs.  John  E.  Schrin- 
ner) is  a  secretary  for  U.S.  Rep.  Andy  Ireland 
(D-Fla.).  John  Schrinner,  MS  '71,  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  stationed  in  Baltimore. 
Frank  R.  Scott  '72  is  an  industrial  engineer  with 
Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corp.  in  Lancaster. 
Thorn  E.  Tuckey  '72  is  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  stationed  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.  Jackie  Hoover 
Tuckey  '73  is  a  feature  writer  and  photographer 
for  the  Ft.  Bragg  Paraglide.  They  live  in  Fayette- 
ville,  N.C. 

Edward  N.  "Ned"  McGrath  '73  was  recently  pro- 
moted  to  the   position  of  producer  of  the  5  p.m. 
news  for  station  WLS  (ABC)  in  Chicago. 
Thomas  M.  McKee  '73  has  been  promoted  to  news 
editor  for   the   6   and    11    p.m.    news  programs  of 
station  WCPO  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  national  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors. 
Jane  E.  Barnes  '74  is  an  engineering  manager  on 
Ohio  Bell's  headquarters  staff  in  Cleveland. 
Frank  E.  Broocker  Jr.  74  has  worked  for  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio  for  four  years  and  is  now  crude  loss 
control  supervisor.  He  lives  in  Cleveland. 
Richard  Carter  '74  is  a  licensed  practical  nurse  on 
the   staff  of   the  Marion  Nursing  Home  in  Dela- 

John  W.  Fleeger  74  is  on  the  faculty  of  Louisiana 

State  University  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Cletus   E.    Haas   74   has   been    in    the   advertising 

field  since  graduation  and  is  now  a  copywriter  for 

Wyse  Advertising  in  Cleveland. 

Dianne    Martin    Knight    74    (Mrs.    Jon    Knight) 

received  her  master's  degree  in  speech  and  hearing 

from    Washington    University  in    St.    Louis   and   is 

a   teacher  at   the   Central    Institute   for   the   Deaf. 

She  lives  in  Webster  Groves. 

William  L.  Naumann  74  is  an  electrical  engineer 

with    the   Leece   Neville   Division  of   Sheller  Globe 

Corp.  He  lives  in  Willowick. 

Robert    R.    Robinson    74    has    joined    the    Maine 

Public     Broadcasting    Network    as    radio    program 

production  manager.  He  lives  in  Bangor. 

Phillip  W.  Rollins  74  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 

U.S.  Air  Force  stationed  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base 

David  E.  Roth  74  is  a  CPA  with  Haskins  and  Sells 
in  Columbus. 
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1975-1978 

Richard  H.  Brown  '75  is  assistant  controller  for 
American  Garden  Cole  Inc.  in  Columbus,  and 
Deborah  Anderson  Brown  '77  is  youth  director  for 
Southeast  Christian  Church.  They  live  in  Grove- 

Terri  Belser  Buongiovanni  '75  is  a  cardiology 
technician  at  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Simon  Di  Francesco  '75  lives  in  Cardiff-by-the-Sea, 
Calif.,  and  is  a  marketing  representative  for  the 
Office  Products  Division  of  IBM. 
Valerie  Christie  French  "75  (Mrs.  Michael  J. 
French)  is  a  journalism  teacher  in  the  Tallmadge 
City  Schools  and  lives  in  Akron. 
Elaine  Fish  Garrison  '75  (Mrs.  Rick  L.  Garrison) 
is  an  interviewer  for  the  National  Family  Opinion- 
Market  Research  Co.  in  the  West  Palm  Beach  area 

Robert  B.  Moorehead  '75  is  on  the  sales  staff  of 
Pepsi-Cola  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  is  also  a  licensed 
private  pilot,  sky  diver,  and  skier.  He  lives  in 
Thornton,  Colo. 

Dave  Osterfeld  '75  has  joined  Calspan  Corp.  as  a 
systems  engineer  in  the  firm's  Dayton  offices. 
William  J.  Smith  '75  lives  in  Westerville  and  is  a 
sales    representative    for    the    Minerva    Wax    Paper 
Co. 

Bonnie  Schulz  Vore  '75  (MEd  '76)  (Mrs.  Jeffrey 
C.  Vore)  is  an  instructor  in  gymnastics  and 
aerobic  dance  at  the  YWCA  in  Lafayette,  Ind. 
John  W.  Windhauser,  PhD  '75,  is  a  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  journalism  department  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi. 

Stanley  Winslow  '75  is  a  sales  representative  in 
Columbus  for  Russell-Stover  Candies. 
David  J.  Anderson  '76  is  enrolled  at  San  Joaquin 
College  of  Law,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Wayne  E.  Ballentine  '76  is  an  account  executive 
with  Scholz,  Moody  Advertising  Inc.  in  Oak 
Brook,  111. 

Vickie  Gordon  Brennan  '76  (Mrs.  Patrick  R. 
Brennan  i  is  a  laboratory  technician  with  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.  in  Grand  River. 

Marji  Cohen  Caral  '76  (Mrs.  Michael  Caral)  is 
performing  on  saxophone  and  flute  with  a  group 
called  the  "Ninth  Street  Tunas"  in  the  Cleveland 
area.  She  lives  in  Parma. 

Thomas  A.  Cingcade  '76  is  a  development  engi- 
neer for  Worthington  Pump  Inc.  of  Dover,  N.J., 
and  Shelley  Grannell  Cingcade  '76  teaches  in  the 
Allamuchy  Schools.  They  live  in  Dover. 
Bruce  Hillman  '76  is  the  editor  of  the  1979  edi- 
tion of  Writer's  Market,  known  as  the  freelance 
writer's   "bible." 

Peggy  J-  Kappes  '76  is  an  activity  therapist  at 
Orient  State  Institute  in  Orient  and  lives  in 
Columbus. 

Catherine  A.  Knight  '76  has  been  appointed  to 
the  physical  education  faculty  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, where  she  serves  as  head  coach  of  the  men's 
and  women's  volleyball  teams  and  of  women's 
track  and  field. 

Michael  P.  McQuade  '76  is  a  medical  service 
representative  for  Abbott  Laboratories  in  Dayton. 
Joyce  E.  Ormsby  '76  is  director  of  publications 
and  teacher  of  journalism  at  New  Holland  School 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Stephen  R.  Schryver,  MEd  '76,  is  assistant  direc- 
tor for  minor  leagues  and  scouting  with  the  Seattle 
Mariners   hockey  team. 

Glenn  S.  Smith  '76  is  accounting  manager  for  the 
Ohio  Valley  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  and  lives  in 
Addison. 

Lee  A.  "Tico"  Warren  '76  is  living  in  Columbus, 
where  he  is  a  sales  representative  for  the  Xerox 
Corp. 

Kathleen  J.  Kaiser  '77  participated  in  the  Ohio 
University  Latin  American  Studies  summer  pro- 
gram in  Ecuador,  where  she  did  graduate  research 
in  sociology  and  geography  and  graduate  work  in 
Spanish.  She  received  a  Fulbright-Hayes  scholar- 
ship through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  attend  the  program. 
Stephen  P.  Munro  '77  is  employed  as  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Topeka  Capital- Journal  in  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Richard  Slee  "77  and  his  wife.  Tern  Crocker  Slee 
"77,  are  boih  employed  by  W.  and  J.  Sloane  Inc.. 
Potomac,  Md.  He  is  an  assistant  manager,  and  she 
is  an  interior  designer. 

Gary  J.  Strahinic  '77  is  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp.  in  Stow. 


Deaths 

Eleanor  Boelzner  Kirk  '12  (Mrs.  Paul  M.  Kirk) 
on  Oct.  27  at  Mercy  Medical  Center  in  Spring- 
field. Besides  her  widower  and  son,  she  is  survived 
by  seven  grandchildren. 

Jay  Arthur  Myers  '12  (MS  13,  Hoc.  LLD  *54)  on 
Sept.  1  1  in  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Myers  had  retired 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  medical  school,  but 
remained  active  in  writing  and  research  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  was  featured  in  the  Alumni  jour- 
nal only  last  January. 
Lelia  Catherine  Gillespie  '13  on  June   II    in   Lan- 

Dr.  Alexander  C.  Hoffmeistcr  '15  on  June  6  at  the 
Augustine  Manor  nursing  home  in  Fairview  Park. 
He  had  been  a  doctor  in  Cleveland  since  receiving 
his  medical  degree  from  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  1921.  His  widow  survives. 
J.  Harry  Bouts  "16  on  Oct.  20  in  a  nursing  home 
in  Arlington.  A  native  of  Portsmouth,  he  was  a 
retired  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  Scioto  County 
and  National  Retired  Teachers  associations.  Sur- 
vivors include  a  brother. 

Raymond  M.  Clark  '17  on  Sept.  27  at  Greenville, 
S.C.  Dr.  Clark  was  a  former  acting  president  of 
Kent  State  University  and  held  the  position  of 
director  of  graduate  studies  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1960.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons. 
Gertrude  Atkinson  Stewart  T8  on  June  3  at  her 
home  in  Athens.  She  was  an  Athens  native,  had 
taught  in  the  Athens  schools  and  was  active  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Ohio  University  alumni 
groups.  She  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a  grandson. 
Margaret  Daily  Wetherholt  '2 1  ( Mrs.  John  P. 
Wetherholt  Sr.)  on  Sept.  26. 

The  Rev.  Edward  N.  Dabritz  '22  on  June  22  at  his 
home  in  Downievdle,  Calif.  He  had  been  a  United 
Methodist  Church  pastor  for  61  years  in  Athens 
and  Hocking  counties  and  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  as 
well  as  New  England,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
California-Nevada  district.  Among  the  survivors 
are  his  wife  of  56  years,  two  sons,  12  grandchil- 
dren and  seven  great-grandchildren. 
Lester  A.  Wheatley  '22  on  June  23  at  Barnesville 
General  Hospital.  He  was  a  teacher  for  nearly  40 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1960.  His  widow 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters  survive. 
Edna  M.  Snyder  '23  on  Aug.  26  at  Holmes  Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati,  after  a  long  illness. 
James  E.  Goddard  '26  on  July  21  at  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  after  two  years  illness.  He  was  a  retired  cor- 
porate vice  president  of  Anchor  Hocking  in  Lan- 
caster, Ohio.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  son. 
both  Ohio  L'niversity  graduates,  and  two  grand- 
daughters. 

Clara  McConnell  Goldcamp  '26  on  May  6  in 
Medina  following  a  short  illness.  She  was  a  life- 
long resident  of  Ironton  and  a  retired  State  of 
Ohio  welfare  case  worker.  She  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  four  grandchildren,  two  great-grand- 
children and  two  sisters. 

Elizabeth  Killian  Althoff  '27,  BSEd  '60,  on  Sept. 
25  at  the  Dorothy  Love  Community  in  Sidney.  She 
had  been  a  third  grade  leather  in  the  Sidney 
schools  until  her  retirement  in  19hr>,  and  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  several  years.  Her  widower, 
two  children  and  two  stepchildren  survive. 
Jean  A.  Hamill  '27  on  Aug.  7  at  Glen  View  Manor 
Nursing  Home  in  Mineral  Ridi;o  She  had  been  an 
elementary  teacher  for  44  years,  retiring  in  1969. 
A  brother  and  a  sister  survive. 
Karl  B.  Jeffers  '27  on  June  11  at  the  Fairfax 
Nursing  Center,  Fairfax,  Va.,  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  a  retired  Navy  captain  and  staff  member 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  nearly  33 
years.  He  leaves  his  widow,  two  sons,  a  daughter 
and    13    grandchildren. 

Joseph  F.  Riley  Jr.  '27  on  Nov.  7  in  Ehnira,  NY 
He  was  retired  director  of  physical  education  at 
the  Elmira  Correctional  Facility,  and  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  son. 

William  F.  Smiley  '27  on  July  13  in  Columbus 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  city  editor  of  The 
A  them  Messenger  prior  to  his  lou?  career  with 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio  as  vice  president  and  public 
relations  director.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  a 
daughter  and  several  grandchildren. 
Harold  G.  Pyle  '29  on  Sept.  15  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  in  Lorain.  He  had  served  in  exeCUtil  e 
posts  with  the  Central  Security  National  Bank  in 
Lorain  for  many  years.  He  resided  in  Avon  Lake. 
Judge  Walter  L.  Fry  '31  on  June  6  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  after  a  sudden  illness.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  administrative  law 
judge  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  sons,  three  daughters  and  eight  grandchildren. 
William  H.  Stanford  '31  on  Sept.  24  of  a  heart 
attack,  at  Southern  Pines,  N.C. 
Ralph  R.  Walker  '32  (MA  '43)  on  June  14  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Logan.  He 
was  a  Logan  High  School  science  teacher  and  past 


Glenn  A.  Broomall  '33  on  July  18  in  an  auto 
accident  near  Salem.  He  had  been  owner  and 
president  of  Broomall  Pontiac  of  Salem  since  I'M",. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Helen  Beck  Tanner  '33  (Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Tanneri 
on  Sept.  13  at  McCullongh-Hyde  Menr.rial  Hos- 
pital in  Oxford.  Her  widower  survives. 
Forrest  W.  Hopkins  '36  on  April  27  in  his  sleep 
He  was  a  publisher  and  4th  District  representative 
from  North  East,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife, 
Mary  Anne  Snediker  Wilson  '34.  Thev  have  five 
children  and  eight  grandchildren. 
George  E.  Minister  '36  on  Oct.  5  at  his  home  in 
Worthington.  He  had  retired  in  1976  after  41 
years  with  the  Columbus  and  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co.,  most  recently  as  manager  of  customer 
services.  His  widow,  Dorothy  Michael  Minister 
'36,  two  sons  and  five  grandchildren  survive  him, 
Emma  Holl  Sevits  '37  on  July  9  at  her  home  in 
Hillcrest,  unexpectedly.  She  was  a  teacher  and 
former  principal  at  West  Elementary  School  in 
Logan  and  had  also  taught  in  Grove  City  and 
Lancaster.  Her  widower  survives. 
Willard  B.  Guilliams  '39  on  June  8  at  Bethesda 
Hospital  in  Zanesville.  Surviving  are  one  son,  four 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 
William  H.  Gregory  '42  on  Aug.  4  in  Manchester, 
Vt.,  where  he  had  lived  for  the  last  nine  years  and 
been  an  officer  of  the  Factory  Point  National 
Bank.  He  is  survived  by   his  widow,  a  brother  and 


taken  ill  while  at  work  at  the  Lewis 
:i  Center  (NASA)  where  he  was  a  research 
in  jet   fuel   technology.   Surviving  are   two 


brothers  and 


and  daughter. 
Melva  Hutchinson  White  '44  on  Jan.  7,  1978,  at 
Lancaster. 

Marion  L.  Flynn  '46  on  July  7  in  Visaha.  Calif. 
Ralph  T.  Schatz  '51  on  Aug.  8  at  Lutheran 
Hospital  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  had  been  a 
representative  for  Investors  Diversified  Services  in 
Defiance,  where  he  was  active  in  the  local  Easter 
Seal  Society  and  St.  Paul's  United  Methodist 
Church.  His  widow  and  two  children  survive. 
Cora  Hughes  Kile  '52  on  June  25  at  Selby  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Marietta  following  an  illness  she 
began  teaching  in  Adams  Township  schools  at  the 
age  of  15,  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  aftei  being 
widowed  and  taught  for  nearly  66  years.  She  is 
survived  by  a  son,  two  granddaughters  and  fivi- 
great -grandchildren. 

Marcella  Bartholomew  Kern  '55  (MEd  '62)  I  Mr- 
Harry  C.  Kern)  on  Aug.  23  in  Circleville 
John  E.  Moyer  '56  on  Oct.  28  at  Cleveland  Clmu 
after  an  extended  illness.  He  earned  his  law  degree 
from  Ohio  State,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Erie    County    prosecutor.    Surviving    .lie    his    widow. 

Thorns  A.  Lyons  Jr.  '58  (MA  '60)  on  Jul)  U 
after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been  a  population 
officer  for  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  the  past  five  years,  serving  in  Nigeria 
and  Kenya  and  earning  the  agency's  Superior 
Honor  Award.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Janet 
Betz  Lyons  '58,  and  four  children,  living  in  Lan- 
ham,  Md 

William  R.  Felczan  '61  on  June  12  ol  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Canton.  He  was  a  writer- 
reporter  for  the  Canton  Repository,  and  is  survived 
l»\  his  wife,  Jane  Evens  Felc/an  '62,  and  two 
children 

Stephen  Swords  '72  on  Sept.  4  ai  his  horn,  in  I  o 
himl.us.  He  was  an  accountant  for  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  stepson  and  parents 
Robert  C.  McClay  '74  on  Jul)  23  when  hi  u  a 
struck  by  lightning  on  a  faun  ne.u    i  anc.stei     16    ,, 

survived  by  his  widow  and  parents,  a;  well  as  two 
sisters    .md    three    brothers. 

Jean  L.  Robison,  MEd  '76  (Mrs.  Robert  Robison 
on   Sept.    15    at    her    home   in   Athens.    She    is   sur- 
vived by  the  widower,  a  daughtei  and  three  sons. 


Items  for  Ohio  University  Today's  "People'' 
section  should  be  sent  to  Frances  Dalzell,  director 
of  alumni  records  and  research,  P.O.  Box  869, 
Athens.  Ohio  45701. 

Items  for  "Of  Interest  to  Alumni"  and  requests 
for  further  information  on  alumni  events  and 
progr; 
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From  Campus  to  Capital 

Voinovich  serves  as  lieutenant  governor 


To  OU  alumni  from  1954  to  about  1960, 
Gov.  James  Rhodes'  selection  of  George 
Voinovich  as  his  lieutenant  governor  running 
mate  in  November's  general  election  prob- 
ably came  as  no  surprise. 

During  his  undergraduate  years,  Voino- 
vich became  a  well-known  campus  political 
figure,  someone  readily  singled  out  as  a 
young  man  who  would  be  going  places. 

Elected  president  of  Student  Council  for 
his  senior  year,  he  also  served  as  president  of 
East  Green  Council  and  of  Circle  K,  a  cam- 
(his  service  organization. 

"My  days  at  Ohio  University  gave  me  a 
good    start    toward    a    political    education," 


By  Carl  J.  Denbo 


Voinovich  said  two  days  after  he  and  Gov. 
Rhodes  had  won  the  election. 

"In  the  process  of  working  with  a  lot  of 
campus  organizations.  I  made  mistakes  that 
most  politicians  have  to  wait  until  they  get 
into  the  'real  world1  to  make." 

From  Athens,  Voinovich  went  on  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  Law  School.  Continu- 
ing his  winning  ways,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  his  graduating  class  and  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  Young  Republican  Club. 

His  political  career  began  with  his  selec- 
tion as  assistant  Ohio  attorney  general  and 
continued  with  three  terms  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  then  became  Cuyahoga  County 
auditor  and  in  1976  was  elected  a  county- 
commissioner,  ending  the  Democratic  Party's 
44-year  reign  over  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Voinovich  is  the  first  lieutenant  governor 
in  Ohio's  175-year  history  to  be  elected  on  a 
tandem  ticket  with  the  governor.  Proponents 


of   the   idea   believed   that   state   government 
would   function   more   efficiently   if  the   two 
top  officeholders  were  of  the  same  party. 
The  new  procedure,  approved   by  Oh  it 


espoi 


voters  as  a  constituti 
outlined  additional 
lieutenant  governor. 

"He's  no   longer  just 
the    Ohio    Senate."    Voi 


.il.iht 


in  1976, 
for    the 


gavel  holder'  in 
ich  said.  "He'll 
have  much  greater  influence  than  before, 
serving  in  the  cabinet  and  chairing  the  newly- 
formed  State  and  Local  Government  Com- 
mission of  Ohio." 

As  the  first  person  to  hold  the  office 
under  the  new  requirements,  Voinovich  feels 
he'll  be  "something  of  a  pioneer  or  trail- 
blazer    in    determining    what    this    job    will 


His  OU  campus  memories  include  a  fond 
admiration  for  former  President  John  C. 
Baker.  "I  was  very  close  to  him — as  close  as 
any  student  ever  got  to  any  president,  I  sup- 
pose," Voinovich  said. 

From  his  home  in  Essex  Fells,  N.J.,  Dr. 
Baker  said  that  Voinovich's  assessment  of 
their  relationship  was  '"no  exaggeration. 

"I  remember  George  as  a  very  intense 
person  who  was  learning  all  the  time  and 
always  looked  at  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion." 

Baker  recalled  that  in  the  1950s  he  put  a 
number  of  Student  Council  and  OU  Post 
people  on  University  committees,  where,  he 
"They  did  an  excellent  job.  I  especially 


ch  and  Don  Pease 
an  Ohio  Con- 
aspect    for    that 


remember  George  Voi 
[the   1954  grad  who  is 
gressman].     I    have    gr. 
group  of  young  people." 

Voinovich,  who  said  that  "wherever  I  go. 
I  tell  them  I'm  a  Bobcat,"  noted  that  Ohio 
University's  image  has  improved  greatly 
since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly  from  1967  to  1971. 

"My  perception  of  the   University   today 

when  I  say  I'm  an  OU  grad.  I  think  the 
University  has  regained  momentum  under 
Dr.  Ping's  administration." 

The  lieutenant  governor  said  that  under 
the  Rhodes- Voinovich  administration,  higher 
education  will  "get  its  fair  share  of  state 
dollars." 

The  whole  process  of  funding  higher  edu- 
cation in  Ohio  needs  to  be  changed,  accord- 
ing to  Voinovich :  "Some  portion  of  the 
funding  for  state  universities  should  not  be 
enrollment-based,"  he  said,  "but  determined 
by  program  and  physical  plant  considera- 
tions." 

Unlike  many  politicians,  Voinovich  does 
not  shy  away  from  talking  about  his  future 
ambitions:  "After  all,"  he  said,  "being  lieu- 
tenant governor  is  an  excellent  way  to  pre- 
pare yourself  to  be  governor."  r^N 
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